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1. A Biographical Sketch 


Vidyadhar Gangadhar Pundalik was born on December 13,1924 in 
a middle class Brahman family in Jalgaon, North Maharashtra. His 
father, Gangadhar Govind Pundalik, who finally retired as 
Superintendent of Training College for Primary Teachers was employed 
in the Department of Education of the then Bombay Government. He 
was transferred to Satara in 1926, where Vidyadhar had his primary 
education. In 1934, the family shifted to Pune and he was enrolled in 
the famous NMV (Nutan Marathi Vidyalaya) High School for his 
secondary education. From this school he matriculated in 1942. For his 
B. A. (History and Economics) he spent the first two years in the S. P. 
(Sir Parashurambhau) College and the last two in the Fergusson 
College. From the latter he graduated in 1947. 

Then he moved to Bombay and while working as a teacher in a 
couple of schools obtsuned his M. A. (Sociology) from the School of 
Economics and Sociology of the University of Bombay in 1951. 

He worked as a lecturer in Sociology in 1953-54 at the Vijay 
College, Vijapur, in what was then ‘Bombay Kamatak.’ From 1954 to 
1960 he served at the Siddharth College in Bombay. He returned to 
Pune in 1960 and joined the Sociology Department of the Poona 
University from where he retired as Reader in 1984. 

He was third in a family of five sons (and no daughter). His father 
was a mild-mannered, laconic man but, reportedly, an excellent 
raconteur. The mother to whom he remained attached till the end was 
the more dominating influence in the family. She did a good deal of 
social work organising schools for children in a backward hilly tract 
West of Pune. She died at the ripe old age of ninety, just a year before 
Vidyadhar’s demise. 

At school he made tus mark as a left-hand bowler and was Captain 
of the Junior Cricket Team; he participated in other sports and games 
and elocution and essay competitions. He won the coveted Ranade 
Trophy in inter-school elocution competitions in 1940, He has 
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acknowledged the debt of his early teachers and the exciting atmosphere 
of the NMV High School for kindling his literary urges. (His memories 
of his NMV days are recounted in his delightful character-sketch of 
Principal Naralkar.) 

The other major influence in childhood and adolescence was the 
RSS of which he remained a swayamsevak (volunteer) until about 
1945-46. He has credited the RSS with instilling in him a sense of 
social commitment. It was probably also the RSS which aroused in him 
an intellectual curiosity for and also a bias in favour of ‘Cultural 
Nationalism.’ He was not given to dogmatism, however. An analytical 
and probing mind is evident in all his discursive writings and this is 
what led to the early parting of the ways with the RSS. Also, his 
ebullience and love for life, bursting at the seams, could not be 
contained in the dead routine of the shakha-drill. 

I happened to be his friend since the Pune school-days, when he 
was just a year ahead of me. In adolescence and youth he used to be full 
of animal spirits, ever cheerful, his speech always strewn with witty 
(and often cutting) remarks. He was fairly tall, athletic and handsome. 
He used to be very rowdy in college classes and a menace to some of the 
teachers but his pranks and practical jokes were marked by a degree of 
intelligence. He was an expert at heckling speakers in public 
meetings. Even during the intellectual sessions (bouddhiks) of the RSS 
he made humorous remarks which caused all-round merriment and 
enenlivened the otherwise sombre atmosphere characteristic of such 
sessions. There was a time when he shadowed Savarkar in all his public 
engagements in Pune and gave an excellent imitation of his oratorical 
style. He dreamed of martyrdom; in a tremulous voice he soulfully 
rendered songs of Kusumagraj which combined the sentiments of love 
and patriotism. He was fond of music and for some time even took 
lessons. 

And yet even in those days he dreaded certain events. One was 
examinations for which he was never really ready for want of 
concentrated application. Too frequently he had nightmares of failure 
in school or college tests. Equally, terrifying snakes used to visit him in 
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dreams. Maths and Sanskrit were the two monsters which held him in 
terror. With the approach of an examination he used to get panicky. He 
dropped out of his B. A. Examination when due; in the next year along 
with a friend of mine, Balu Deekshit, I almost pushed him into the 
examination hall. Half-an-hour later he was back in my rooms! When 
results were due to be announced he disappeared to return after four 
days. And yet he passed - thanks to the magic of our examination 
system! 

Life’s tests were more severe and he lacked the courage to face 
them. ^ 

As deaths began to occur in the family and among acquaintances he 
brooded on them. In particular his younger brother’s premature death 
seems to have affected him greatly and some kind of morbid obsession 
with death haunted him throughout his life. His wife writes that even in 
the early days of their marriage he used to ask her what she felt about 
death and once took her for a walk in a cremation ground. (Ragini 
Pundalik, Sathasangat, Mouj, Bombay, 1994.) One happy result of this 
obsession was the sublimation of this mood into an urge for creative 
writing. ‘Ward No. 7’ is one of his earliest stories. It depicts, against the 
background of a hospital, the topsyturvydom of Fate which spares an 
old man on his deathbed and plucks die life out of a darling little child. 
Death in various forms is a recurring theme in his stories ; Death 
coming in slow strides, death pouncing suddenly on its prey, death faced 
by a tranquil sthitapradnya, etc. 

By an irony of fate, in 1980, his younger son, aged 17, a uniquely 
gifted boy, fell to his death from the precipice of the Sinhagad fort while 
climbing it. Vidyadhar never really recovered from the blow. Signs of 
slow disintegration began to appear. In 1984, he contracted Parkinson’s 
Disease. Almost a death-wish now seized him. He once said, narrates 
his wife, that he was to die at sixty-five of heart-failure, around 2 in the' 
morning. (He proved correct to the dot.) After a condolence visit on a 
friend’s death he said, “Now it is my turn." Some scraps of paper left by 
him bear the following remarks: “fe Death a mask or is Life a mask?”, 
“Now I must Prepare for the final day." On a piece of paper were found 
lines from Savarkar’s famous poem, “Come, O Death.” In his dream 
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once he saw his own funeral procession. (Ragini Pundalik, Supra. Pp 
138-39.) The last couple of years were miserable beyond words for him. 
However, a peaceful end came to him in the early hours of October 8, 
1989. 

Wholly disorganised in life, he was a perfectionist in so far as his 
writings were concerned. Among his friends his forgetfulness was 
legendary. He used to invite them to meals, unknown to his wife, with 
himself nowhere in sight. Once after a visit to a cinema house, he forgot 
to pick up his wife on the scooter ride home! Another time it was his 
little daughter’s turn to suffer a similar predicament. But when it came 
to preparing his stories for publication he wrote drafts after drafts, 
sometimes three or four, and went on making corrections, revisions, 
deletions, insertions even in the proofs - at which stage he even 
withdrew some of them from publication. This habit also accounts for 
his relatively small output - about two and half stories per year of his 
literary career, as he himself estimated once. 

He began to write at a time when the Marathi literary scene was 
astir with new life. The ‘New Poem’ (Nav Kavita) and the ‘New Story’ 
(Nav Katha) led by Ba. Si. Mardhekar and Gangadhar Gadgil, 
respectively, had made their appearances and fresh winds had begun to 
blow about in the Marathi literary atmosphere. In many of his articles 
Pundalik himself has ably reviewed the new trends and acknowledged 
his debt to them. The new short story almost completely broke the old 
mould and opened up new possibilities of growth. Gadgil’s influence 
was particularly liberating ; stories do not have necessarily to centre 
around ‘plots’; any kind of experience - even a fantasy - could be the 
theme of a story; the dictum of ‘minimum characters’ and ‘minimum 
situations’ was too constrictive and no more relevant; ‘nature’ which 
until then usually supplied a ‘backdrop’ to events could itself be an 
experience to be expressed or could almost assume the role of a 
character; there are mysteries of the human mind, especially of the 
subconscious, as alluring as any in the outside world. 

This was the atmosphere that Pundalik breathed and it is reflected 
in his stories. The new spirit expressed itself in the form of fine 
psychological probings and occasional portrayals of the inward life of 
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characters. Yet there was also a good bit of the ‘old’ in him. Theme- 
wise a reverence for tradition was part of his make-up; form-wise the 
‘plot’ still attracted him. As Ma, Da. Hatkangalekar aptly described 
him, he was ‘old’ among the new writers and ‘new’ among the old. 

As a sociologist his highest interest was in the analysis of the 
religious mind and of the influence of religion on life in general. (He 
wrote his Ph. D. thesis on Religiosity in the Life of College Teachers. 
The last research project he was engaged in was Religion and 
Secularism - Dharma ani Nidharma.) He was not a social rebel; he saw 
positive aspects in religion and tradition generally. Change, he thought, 
must occur through creative reinterpretation of tradition. One of his pet 
themes was that it was the inclusive, ecletic, undogmatic Hindu 
tradition which made a stable democracy possible in India, while it 
crumbled in the neighbouring countries. He described himself as a ‘weak 
agnostic’; I would rather describe him as ‘a religious man assailed by 
rationalistic doubts.’ 

Before concluding this biographical note we may mention a 
literary event of some significance in the ordinarily sedate life of the 
author which occurred in 1974 when his story ‘Satee’ appeared in the 
Diwali issue of Satyakatha.{ We follow here the account given by Ragini 
Pundalik, supra, Pp. 94-110.) It was a thinly veiled tale of the 
relationship between Savarkar and his wife - the names of persons and 
places were changed - and dealt with the problem of the mute suffering 
of the wife of a great patriot who had his human failings. There were 
some references in it which cast the hero in an unfavourable light and a 
Pune paper, Tejaswi, raised a hue and cry over alleged character 
assassination. A surprising aspect of the incident was that the assault 
on Pundalik was led by a senior man of letters, N. S. Phadke. Phadke 
first sent a note to Pundalik saying ‘T liked 'Satee’. Please come and 
meet me.” In a confidential manner he confirmed from Pundalik that 
the story was actually based on Savarkar and then in the article in Tejaswi 
attacked it vehemently as a libel on Savarkar. Alongside, excerpts from 
the story were also printed in such a fashion that the spirit and thrust of 
the original were lost and a more or less lurid and unseemly picture of 
the hero struck the reader’s eye. 
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This was followed by the Pune Municipal Corporation passing a 
resolution condemning the author and a few demonstrators 
threateningly visiting the author’s house. There were protests from the 
RSS circles also. Protest meetings were held in several places. Papers 
wrote for or against the story. In Solapur the pictures of Pundalik were 
publicly burnt. 

Finally a court case was lodged by another Mr. Phadke in the 
District court of Solapur, far away from Pune, against the author and 
publisher on charges of libel. The case dragged on causing a great deal 
of inconvenience and mental harassment to the author and his 
publisher. 

Pundalik did handle the demonstrators bravely and with tact but 
got tired of frequent visits to Solapur. He could suffer the mental torture 
no more, finally apologised and the plaintiff withdrew the case. 

Certain important aspects of the episode deserve notice. 

i) A reputed writer descended so low as to involve a brother-writer 
into court proceedings which could have landed him in jail. 

ii) The story itself, seen as a ‘story’, is one of Pundalik’s greatest. The 
public and especially the fanatic element in it was not prepared to 
judge it as a work of art. 

iii) Pundalik himself revered and loved Savarkar throughout his life 
and there was documentary evidence for this. No intention of ma¬ 
ligning the great hero or blackening his character could be attrib¬ 
uted to him. This aspect, too, had no effect on the protesting public. 

iv) In spite of the fact that Savarkar’s name or the names of his 
relations or relevant places were nowhere used, Pundalik could not 
have perhaps been successful in proving to the hilt that the story 
was not about Savarkar. The alleged derogatory references were 
based on hear-say reports and although they were quite current 
among the knowledgeable it would have been difficult to establish 
their veracity beyond doubt. 

It was testimony to Pundalik’s objectivity and critical attitude that 
in spite of his reverence for the man he could be bold enough to depict 
the truth as he saw it. However, he was certainly in a soup. He 
succumbed to mental strain and gave up the fight. 



2. The Scheme of This Book 


Five collections of short stories, five one-act plays, two full-length 
plays, a volume of character sketches and a volume of literary 
appreciations are the independent literary works of Pundalik published 
in book form. The fifth collection of stories, porthumously brought out 
(Fantasia) contains two reprints, one of which suspiciously looks like a 
translation. Only two of the five seem to be independent and to appear 
for the first time in an anthology. There are about S or 6 short stories not 
included in the published collections. Then there are four 
unpublished plays. There is a volume of translated short stories and two 
translated novels, one of them unpublished. His important critical 
writings are being put together to be soon published as a book. His other 
writings are mostly sociological. One is his unpublished Ph. D. thesis 
(in English), entitled Religiosity in the Life of College Teachers. There 
is an unrevised manuscript of his Marathi Vce&tistDharma ani Nidharma 
(Religion and Secularism). There are also a number of stray Marathi 
and English articles on sociological topics and a Report, written jointly 
with Shri. Ja. Joshi and Vi. Ga. Kanitakar, on a visit to Thmilnadu (then 
Madras), published serially in Manoos, a Pune weekly. Then there is a 
joint investigation report on Dalit literature with Go. Ma. Kulkarni as 
the senior author. 

The forms in which Pundalik’s literary talent mainly expressed 
itself are the short story, the drama, character sketches and apprecia¬ 
tions. In the following, I shall comment on each one of these serially. 
In the end I shall briefly review his literary criticism. We shall omit 
from our consideration translated literary works and writings which are 
mainly sociological, except when they touch on literary questions. 

It is not easy to do justice to about fifty short stories, eleven plays 
(including one-acters), eleven character sketches and thirteen 
appreciations in a brief space. What follows, therefore, is a selective 
appraisal. 



3. Short Stories 


In his introduction to Devchapha, a 1979 collection of short 
stories, Pundalik has reviewed his own literary work. There he says that 
the speciality of his stories lies in portrayal of old people, little 
children which occupy ‘one-third of my stories’, a setting of traditional 
Hindu culture, ‘death’ appearing in different forms, the fundamental 
faiths of certain individuals which shape their lives, new interpreta¬ 
tions of certain Mahabharat characters as also of some real-life people, 
visualisation of possibilities different from the actual course of events in 
the lives of some individuals, certain challenges in the field of pure 
imagination and thought etc. He tells us also what his stories do not 
contain ; raw, ferocious or aggressive emotions; tough, macho or 
sensuous characters; the ‘scorching flames’ of sexual desire; burning 
social issues etc. He has also admitted that liis narrative usually 
contains a small number of characters and that it does not move on 
numerous and complex planes simultaneously. A very fair self-appraisal 
with which Pundalik’s readers would surely agree. 

It is not easy to define the relationship between the subject-matter 
of a literary piece and its artistic value. Pundalik himself was prone to 
deny the existence of any. In the same introduction, referred to above, 
he says, “I have rapidly listed the themes of my stories. But I know the 
futility of doing so. It is one thing to talk about the theme or the content 
and quite another to build up through organisation of situations, 
recreation of atmosphere, delineation of characters and of their mental 
states, via a single-centered and yet complete architectonic piece, work 
which gives the reader the realisation that a stream of beauty is seeping 
through his mind.” 

There would be many to share Pundalik’s view. And yet I feel like 
beginning from the nature of the themes which he treats. If it does not 
tell us much about the literary quality of his output, it will at least tell us 
something about the author himself. 
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In the first place, the atmosphere of most of his stories is that of the 
urban, middle-class, Maharashtrian Brahman household. There is only 
one genuine exception to this observation: ‘Davana’ (in Tekadivarache 
Pees). Here the atmosphere is partly rural. Considering Fundalik’s 
decidedly urban upbringing be has achieved a remarkable 
insight into the life of a Brahman yet rural and agricultural household 
in this story. But otherwise he is generally a failure when he attempts 
forays into rural or semi-rural surroundings. 

From the point of view of the nature of themes it is possible to 
classify them into ‘normal’ and ‘extraordinary’. Among the latter, there 
are some stories which explore the area of the unknown and the 
mysterious and some which border on fantasies. Although the number 
of stories dealing with extraordinary or mysterious events or fantasies is 
small in number, they happen to be his speciality and mark him out 
from most of his contemporaries. 

It was part of Pundalik’s nature to be fascinated by the irrational, 
the unexplainable and the mysterious in life. Watson, the helpmate of 
the legendary Sherlock Holmes has been accustomed to the demeaning 
remark, “Elementary, my dear Watson’’; Pundalik imagines Watson to 
turn the tables on Holmes, if but for once, by demonstrating to the latter 
that logic is not all, that some problems remain impregnable to human 
intelligence, that Holmes himself can be made a fool of - all 
culminating in Watson’s remark, “Elementary, my dear Holmes!’’ The 
very idea is refreshingly original. In addition, the atmosphere is 
evocative of old Baker Street and Conan-Doyle’s inimitable style of 
narration. In ‘Konada’ the memories of an earlier life are very 
imaginatively brought into play in a modern situation. In ‘Itihasane 
Lapavileli Ek Katha’ (‘A Story Not Recorded by History’) Khruschov, 
the de-Staliniser, is pictured as a man who cannot fit into the typical 
Communist mould and as one specially sensitive to music. He has been 
made to be present, incognito, at the famous annual Savai Gandharva 
Music Festival on his Pune visit. Such stories show Pundalik’s ability 
to invent out-of-this-world situations. 

There are very few stories of the type which revolve around a 
significant character. This does not mean that his characters do not 
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acquire flesh and blood; they do, but they come as part of a larger 
experience. Situational themes appear frequently in his writings; when 
they do, they usually take a dramatic form. By and large, it is the 
relations between individuals and the patterns of emotions that they 
produce, that attract his fancy. 

The play of emotions in Pundalik’s stories shows some special 
features. There are a few stories which present a complex interweaving 
of emotions of separate individuals. Some examples are ; ‘Samori’, 
‘Vipareet Kahi Ghadle Nahee’, and ‘Gupta Want’. Secondly, the 
emotions of even single individuals evince a complex structure : for 
instance, pity and disgust (‘Savali’), pathos, melancholy and 
helplessness (‘Eka Manjarichi Gosht’), filial love, dejection and 
sorrow (‘Dole’), filial love, anger and sadness (‘Vipareet..,') love 
enveloped in pity (‘Pahara’), attraction and repulsion (‘Bhint’). Thirdly, 
he can equally competently clutch at a fleeting sentiment and capture 
its evanescence (‘Tambus, Tapkiri, Naringi’). 

It is also possible to classify his stories as tragic and those with 
happy endings. This, of course, is a very broad classification and yet it 
throws some light on the general inclination of his mind. I made an 
exercise of counting and found that seven of his forty-one stories in the 
four collections refuse to fall into any of the above categories. Of the 
rest, sixteen have a happy aura about them. Eighteen are tragic. The 
count may differ from reader to reader but, I suppose, not materially. 
Pundalik’s critics have drawn attention to his special sensitivity to the 
tragic element in life. 

Further, one end of this spectrum is pure comedy (e.g. ‘Landga Ala 
Re Ala') and the other of stark and depressing experiences (‘Gupta Waat’, 
‘Eka Manjarichi Katha’, ‘Mi Yeoo?’). This shows Pundalik’s range. 

From the content, we shall now turn to the form which is Pundalik’s 
forte. 

Pundalik excels in construction. His stories are finely chiselled. 
They are tightly knit and contain nothing superfluous. In order to achieve 
the intended effect he uses the minimum necessary material by way of 
events, atmosphere and characters. Moreover, his style is extremely 
suggestive; the entire context prior to the happenings in the story is 
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effortlessly suggested in the course of the narration. 

Beyond these remarks generalisations about form are not possible. 
Therefore, what I propose to do is to analyse in some detail the 
structure of three of his stories and die skill with which he constructs 
them. 

‘Samori’ {Jehadivarche Pees) 

‘Samori’ is a justly famous story of Pundalik. Its central theme is 
that of a young woman showing her nude form to a young man (not her 
husband or betrothed). This is an extraordinary situation and to make it 
appear real was a challenge of the first order. Pundalik has met it with 
ease in any case it appears to the reader that the author has 
effortlessly accomplished this task and that too without introducing 
into the narration even a hint of lewdness or obscenity. 

Let us see how Pundalik has done this. 

Madhu, the young boy, is an invalid. His once athletic and sinewy 
legs have gone limp as a result of an accident and subsequent surgery. 
This stripling youth has now been imprisoned on his bed. It is this kind 
of boy who nurses the wish to see his girlfriend ‘just as she is and all 
that she is’. 

Madhu is not merely young. Prior to the accident he was an 
ambitious, cheerful boy fond of outdoor life. The addition of this detail 
has made Madhu’s present illness seem all the more poignant. Further, 
his sex obsession has been suggested by a reference to his erotic doodlings. 

All this creates sufficient conditions for the strange desire to arise 
in Madhu’s mind. 

Thus one side has been properly built up. But we must note that this 
was relatively the easier part of the job. The other was to so shape the 
developments that Madhu’s desire finally gets convincingly fulfilled. 

Madhu has all that should endear him to others : intelligence, 
smartness, sensitivity. Given this it was natural that the physical defect 
in him should arouse pity in a girl’s heart. 

Anu stays on the ground floor and Madhu is always ‘all alone’ in 
his sickroom on the first. This establishes physical propinquity and ease 
of access. Further, the two families have been residing in the same 
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building for many years. 

Anu is shown to be vivacious, high-minded and of an outgoing 
nature. She always ‘runs up the stmrs’ making a ‘stamping noise’. When 
she loves, she loves with all her heart. We have heard her confess that 
she cannot love in ‘driblets’. 

Even otherwise she is instinctively compassionate. When as a 
schoolgirl she first saw limp-legged Madhu, she had vowed to spend 
her life as an ‘angel of mercy’, like Florence Nightingale, to minister to 
ailing humanity. Now as a grown-up girl she has outlived this childish, 
dream but the spirit of compassion in her has not dried up. Every 
afternoon she meets him to fill his vacant hours. 

In the depth of his depression and driven to self-pity Madhu has 
developed another abnormality. He makes capital out of his firustration 
and pain and exploits Ann’s kindness. He tries to make her feel guilty 
for being whole. Maybe she has already acquired that complex. 

The meetings between the two are marked by light playfiil talk and 
are entirely above the physical plane. From Anu’s side the intentions 
are clean from the first moment to the last. Madhu is not a picture of 
innocence but his physical craving is of a generalised nature, not yet 
targetted on Anu. 

But the situation begins to change in stages - stages which Pundalik 
has sequenced with great skill. 

One. Anu asks a promise from Madhu. He gives the promise by 
placing his hand upon hers. ‘He quavered a little by that moist touch. 
The sensation travelled to his lifeless legs.’ 

Two. Madhu's permanent obsession is his legs. This extends to tire 
study of other people’s legs. He has accumulated a regular repertoire of 
phrases on legs of various kinds and of various people and he describes 
them to Ami in fun. ‘And how does my leg look?’, Anu asks him and 
stretches.her leg towards his bed. Madhu experiences a ‘strange 
pounding' ‘in his chest. 

Three. Madhu asks her, ‘Shall I feel your legs with my hand?’ She 
allows him. He repeats the action at the end of which his ‘pallid face 
showed a reddish tinge’. 
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Four. Anu, too, now feels aroused. The thought occurs to her: Why 
should she not offer him her hand for a kiss ? However, she does not 
proceed beyond the thought. 

Five. One day Anu announces her engagement. This is a shattering 
blow for lonely Madhu. He gets uprooted. He borrows courage for a 
moment to face this news and congratulates her. But his remark, ‘May 
be God has ransomed my life to keep you happy’ pierces her like a shaft. 
‘Madhu, why did you say this, why?’ she cries and runs to him. She did 
‘what she had always wanted to do’ - she held his head firmly to her 
bosom. 

Six. ‘Then suddenly something happened. His pale face reddened. 
His eyes shone with a strange light’. And then he made that unheard of 
demand. 

At last with great fortitude, stemming the tempest of mixed 
emotions within her, Anu stands disrobed in Madhu’s sight. 

Thus the journey of both has been steadily helped along to its 
predetermined end which appeai-s as the only logical conclusion of 
preceding events. 

What we did above was to explain the devices used to make the 
story appear plausible. In other words we unravelled the logical 
element of the construction. However, in addition to being convincing 
‘Samori’ is also a thoroughly gripping story. 

Within the first few lines the picture of Anu, the lively and 
affectionate girl, has been brought alive. Madbu’s bubbling youth prior 
to the mishap has been described in the following few lines : 

Those were the days in which the calfs of his muscular 
well-shaped legs rippled fascinatingly as he walked... Life 
stretched before him, invitingly, like the large green college 
sports ground in front, shining in the afternoon sun. In the 
evenings he used to lie on the ground, face down, smell the 
earthy scent of plucked grass and argue heatedly with his 
friends. Those were the days when the dome of the sky above 
never frightened him. 

Then the accident and the operation. The contrasting picture of 
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Madhu as he is now, has been made unforgettable by Pundalik in the 
following few telling lines: 

Fate pinned him down to a bed six-feet-by-four like a 
dead bug pinned to a piece of paper in a laboratory. His strong 
shapely legs now dangled lifelessly like apair of snake-gourds. 
The dome of the sky, ever visible from his window, now 
oppressed him with fear. 

Varied emotions intermingle in the narration. The meetings between 
Anu and Madhu are full of wit, banter and jest. There is, at intervals, 
Madhu's self-torture. Paradoxically, his masoschism is sadistically aimed 
at Anu to extract from her the last drop of compassion. There is the 
morbidity and cruelty of Madhu’s daydreams. There is the thrill of the 
first touch of a young woman’s body. There is laughter and there are 
tears. There is Madhu's momentary heroism which stomachs the shock 
of Anu’s engagement. There is the candid confession of his perversities 
and then his slide into carnal desire. Finally there is Anu’s dazedness at 
his incredible demand and her heroic surrender to his will. The last few 
lines deserve reproduction. 

‘Then she pressed her lips tightly and moved to the 
window. She closed it and for a moment rested her reeling 
head against the wall. Her half-closed eyes seemed to notice 
neither herself, nor Madhu. She merely became conscious of 
a milky-white light coming through the windowpanes and 
had a blurred feeling that it was heaving up and down. 

When the rustling sound of her clothes stopped Madhu 
mmed on his side to face her. First his eyes merely had a 
blinding sensation like that of a man removing an old 
bandage. In that milky light he did not at first see anything at 
all. Gradually the quivering of the lines subsided and her 
body steadied itself in a sharp outline. His crippled curiosity 
and desire took wings, a strange sensation pulsated weakly 
through his legs and a stifled groan chokeful of tears escaped 
his lips. 

Anu stayed against the wall, her lips tightened, eyes 
closed. 
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She stood there by the support of the sacred earth for a 
man ‘ransomed’ for her happiness - just as she was, all that 
she was... 

‘Gupta Waat’ (Popati Chaukat) 

The story is about an apparently inconsequential event which leaves 
a young man and his small family prostrate. It is like a small cloud, ‘no 
bigger than a man’s fist’ as the English saying goes, growing in due 
course to an immensely large size and filling the entire firmament with 
its darkness. 

This, in a sense, is a story of the rains. But the ‘rain’ here is like an 
assassin shadowing Vishwanath. 

Vishwanath is an L.D.C. (Lower Division Clerk) currently on a trip 
to the hill station of Mahabaleshwar, with his wife and two children. 

Just as the bus nears Mahabaleshwar and stops at the outskirts for a 
while, Vishwanath gets down on the road to loiter around and finds that 
a ‘light rain’ has already fallen. 

When the bus reaches its destination and the family arrive at the 
appointed ‘outhouse’ where they were to put up for the holidays, ‘mild 
showers’ had begun. Thus the first day on the hill station has to be spent 
indoors. Night comes. 

What wakes him up the next morning is the ‘patter of rain’ on the 
corrugated iron sheets of the outhouse. This means the rain has now 
acquired a steady rhythm. However this early morning drizzle is 
pleasant. Through the green panes of the window, it appears ‘gleen- 
gleen’ to little Manu and ‘langit’ (‘rangit’ = coloured) to her elder brother 
Shantu. Then all take a short trip to the bazaar and return. With clouds 
threatening to burst going further is risky. They are confined to the 
outhouse. Vishwanath brings himself into an accommodating mood. He 
tunes his voice to the deep bass of the rain and sings a brief melody. In 
a short while wisps of fog penetrate the whole space and everyone feels 
as if floating in the air. Thus another day imprisons them within the 
four walls of the house. 

On the third morrow the air is clear and there is sunshine. There 
are crowds on the taxi-stand and a deafening hubbub. Everyone is ready 
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to venture out. Then all of a sudden rises the cry of ‘It is coming’, ‘It is 
coming’ and a solid flank of clouds is seen advancing menacingly. Then 
it begins to pour like mad. Yet another day washed out. 

It is still raining on the fourth day. Now the rain entered the living 
space. Streams are flowing down the walls. The floor is a pool of water. 
There is not even standing room for the helpless inmates. 

Vishwanath gets unhinged and like a madman rushes out in 
lashing rain. He quarrels his private quarrel with it. But there is no let¬ 
up. He feels that the rain is not going to stop. “The fog was not going to 
vanish. The rain was not going to- cease. It was going to get reborn, 
again and again.” Tfears in his eyes, he pities himself forlornly. The 
family returns from Mahabaleshwar. 

This movement of the rain has not been described by Pundalik as 
progressing in a cruelly linear direction. There are enticing pauses and 
decepdve promises of fair weather and sunshine. Occasionally rain 
accompanied by sunshine delights the children. Occassionally they feel 
as if they are riding on the clouds of mist. And yet the general direction 
is that of relentless, unceasing, eternal downpour. 

This cat-and-mouse play of the rain is staged against the backdrop 
of the private frustrations of Vishwanath. He has had to give up his 
ambition of getting an M. A. and taking music lessons from an Ustad. 
He has landed a small clerical job and all his dreams have turned to 
dust. However, thinking “How long should I deny things to myself?” he 
has decided to spend one hundred and fifty rupees, given to him by a 
friend to be handed over to another, over the Mahabaleshwar trip. He 
stays in an ‘outhouse.’ (Note how Pundalik has suggested Vishwanath’s 
straitened circumstances by the use of this single word.) He wants to 
grab this pleasure hungrily. The decision to go on a holiday excites the 
entire household. But fate wills otherwise. The rain is impervious to the 
sensibilities of a Lower Division Clerk and dashes his innocent dream 
to the ground. 

"Wth occasional stop-and-go motion the ferocity of the rain increases 
while Vishwanath sinks lower and lower into despondency. However, 
his downward descent, again, is not unilinear. Vishwanath arouses 
himself once and prepares to give a fight. He says to Sunanda; 
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Let US do something. Let us play with the children. But, 
look, Sunanda, let us play with all our heart in the game. 
(While he is saying this cascades of water are tumbling down 
the roof.) 

Man can do only this much. That is all. Let us deny the 
existence of the rain. Sunanda, this will appear to you 
childish. But it is extremely important. 

Then they play and sing. Vishwanath, too, sings and the children 
clap. He laughs contentedly. Perhaps this is for the first time in many 
years that he has laughed heartily. 

This episode shows that dark clouds have enveloped the 
surroundings but Vishwanath and his family have erected a small 
island of light. The victory of man’s will over hostile nature has been 
celebrated. 

But the victory is only momentary. However hard Vishwanath might 
try to deny the existence of the rain, the rain does not do the fair thing 
by him. It is not ready to ignore his existence. Nay, it is his existence 
which is an eye-sore to it. Its one supreme object is to destroy his will. It 
is as if he is the last surviving foe of that elemental force. It must raze 
him to the ground thoroughly and finally. 

And then the fall of "Vishwanath is headlong. 

When all means of resistance, all mental resources are exhausted, 
this is how the situation stands : 

The games were over. Sweet memories of the days 
before their marriage were nostalgically recalled and gone 
over. Childhood incidents were racapitulated. Nothing was 
left to think or talk about. He felt lifeless like the piece of a 
broken earthen pot. In two days, the entire story of the life of 
two souls had been told and retold. It was like a beggar 
turning his satchel inside out, looking for remnants of food 
in every crevice and finding nothing. 

The room is overflowing with water. Large snake-like streamlets 
are flowing down the walls. Sunanda is trying desperately to collect 
rainwater in her palms and put it into a pot. Children are whining. 
Vishwanath feels ; 
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“This is not a room but a hole. Me, Sunanda, children - 
all are little mice in this hole. Mice soaked in water, 
shivering, scurrying to the opening of the hole and looking 
towards the sky with frightened eyes.” 

What worse degradation than this for human beings! 

To pacify his little crying sister Shantu begins to tell her a familiar 
nursery tale: “Do you know what happened once? Big, big rains came...” 
This reference to rain maddens Vishwanath. He becomes violent and 
thrashes Shantu mercilessly. We cannot bear to witness this fall of 
Vishwanath to a sub-human level. 

Pundalik’s suggestive style has supplied one more subtle 
dimension to this domestic tragedy. 

These suggestions tell us about Vishwanath’s life prior to the 
Mahabaleshwar trip. Having accumulated nothing but frustrations 
and not having enjoyed one real moment of pleasure, now nearing 
forty, he has become irascible. He feels as if his life has been ‘pledged’ 
to some force outside himself. Such an unhappy head of the family 
has inevitably cast his shadow on the wife and the children. Thus 
Sunanda’s shoulders have a ‘droop’ and the children are abnormally 
understanding and obedient. 

Shantu is totally unaccustomed to see the new incarnation of his 
father in Mahabaleshwar - in high spirits, singing and laughing. When 
Vishwanath asks him, “Shall I come and join you, Shantu?” the child 
‘cowered’ as in a shock and said, “Yes”, “dutifully as usual.” The 
“seventeen-eighteen year old plaster of moroseness on Sunanda’s face 
had fallen off.” Such references evoke a picture of an unhappy family. 

We feel certain, after the experiences at Mahabaleshwar, that 
Vishwanath is going to be more irritable, further nursing a grudge against 
the world, Manu and Shantu are going to relapse into their subdued and 
cheerless childhood and Sunanda’s shoulders are going to shrink 
further. 

This is what the rain has achieved. It has snuffed the life out of a 
small family wishing to be happy for a while. 

The story does not end here. One more assertion of human will, this 
time from Sunanda, like a flame growing bigger before dying out. 
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Broken Vishwanath says to Sunanda: “Come, Sunanda. Let us go back. 
There is a bus at five-thirty in the evening.” 

“Back? Certainly not. You could only see the fringe of 
Mahabaleshwar. I shall not allow you to go back." Saying this she fished 
out a wad of notes, her own savings, tucked away in the folds of her sari. 
She said, ‘The rain will stop tomorrow. Listen to me.” 

But \^shwanath has no desire left in him. He says, “No, Sunanda. 
No.” 

Here the story ends. 

‘Konada’ : {Moat) 

“The Niche in the Wall” (Konada) is another story that I take up for 
analysis. It was mentioned earlier that Pundalik’s fane is dealing with 
the supernatural. ‘Konada’ is the best story in this genre. Without going 
into great detail, I shall try to highlight the main ingredients of its 
composition. 

The story has to do with the idea of a ‘former birth’ {Poorva-Janma). 
Jagadeesh, a young artist and his wife Pallavi are honeymooning at 
Bellur in Karnataka and inspecting its famed sculptures. Pallavi 
somehow feels the she has been here before! She tells Jagadeesh that 
‘sometime’ they had both been there. Jagdeesh pooh-poohs her talk. In 
her hazy memory, a new detail gets planted - that Jagadeesh was 
actually one of the sculptors of the temple and she herself belonged to 
the village. She tells this to him and he again laughs her suggestion out 
of court. As she moves around in the temple, she notices a cavity in the 
wall with two headless fingures - and the sight stops her dead in her 
track. She wonders what these half-carved stumps of stone could have 
been if fully sculpted and a fantastic idea strikes her. Jagadeesh and 
Pallavi? She feels rattled. 

When they meet later Jagadeesh asks her, “What has happened to 
you? Why do you look so crest-fallen?” 

Jagadeesh has not seen the niche and yet when they return to their 
rooms at the guest house he begins to paint a picture from imagination 
which turns out to be that of the niche itself. The two faces he paints are 
their own faces. Jagadeesh does not know why he paints it, but he has 
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to, because a certain unknown power is using him as an instrument. 
Pallavi knows why. But she is not going to disclose the secret to 
Jagadeesh. 

The suggested meaning of the story is that Jagadeesh was really one 
of the many artists participating in the construction. Pallavi, too, was 
around at that time. (It has been mentioned in the story that the female 
figures carved on the walls of the temple were of the same shortish 
stature as that of Pallavi.) That incomplete piece was being done by 
Jagadeesh. He is completing it in this life. 

There are various layers of meanings here. One is that although the 
world is ‘modernising’ it is in some sense always the same; that there is 
a continuity in spite of change. Pundalik has heightened the contrast 
between the past and the present lives by giving the young couple an 
ultramodern look. This couple is ‘mod’; the language they speak is the 
uninhibited and ‘daring’ language of the modern generation. For 
example, they mockingly threaten each other with ‘divorce’, Pallavi 
talks of her ‘eighth man’, Jagadeesh of his ‘eighth woman’ etc. and yet 
through the medium of the temple, they are tied up to an unchanging 
tradition, in spite of themselves. 

Another interesting suggestion is that the same couple is getting 
born and reborn, century after century, thus symbolising an unbroken, 
eternal tie. Here is another contrast, this time between the apparently 
unsteady relationship of a ‘liberated’ couple and love’s eternity. (There 
are tears in Jagadeesh’s eyes as he finishes the painting.) 

The remarks of Jagadeesh and Pallavi are lighthearted, flippant, 
meant to score a point over each other. And yet what stands out 
prominently is the solemn, almost awesome, continuity of existence in 
the form of the centuries-old temple.' 

There is one more charming aspect to the story. Jagadeesh has no 
faith in a superstition like a ‘former birth’ and knows nothing about it. 
Pallavi knows; but she is not going to break the secret to Jagadeesh. 
And fair enough. The mystery of creation is known only to Woman - 
Woman who is the conduit of the stream of civilization. 

It is rewarding to notice how ingeniously Pundalik unravels the 
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past in connection with the memories of the former life. At night Pallavi, 
tired after inspecting the sculptures, is lying on her bed in the guest 
house. The carvings on the roof get strangely animated : 

She raised her eyes. There was an enormous lotus carved 
in the roof. Its petals were slowly spreading out... Alongside 
her bed a line of small elephants began advancing. In a 
window, the vyalis with faces of lions and crocodiles were 
staring at her... Angular columns stood upright... The chains 
on the hips of female figures began to tinkle. In between came 
resounding slaps on the mridanga and the damaru. When 
they ceased, wafted in the notes of a distant flute... And then 
the innumerable pieces of temple sculpture began to dance a 
whirligig in her head. To add to the mystery, a strange sound 
began to mix with the medley of figures. The sound of chisels 
whacking away at the stones • khatta, khatta, khanna. 

By recreating the last sound, Pundalik has taken Pallavi and the 
readers right into the act of constmciion of the temple. 

Sometimes Pundalik’s stories fail. They fail for various reasons such 
as a tame ending, a vague ending, ending which remains unconvincing, 
an inconsistent development of the theme, an inadequate 
understanding of psychology, dramatic confrontations which appear 
contrived etc. Occassionally there are technical errors or errors of 
observation which do not mar the general effect but irritate the 
knowledgeable reader. It must be noted, however, that total flops are 
few in his anthologies - he has been careful to omit them. And even 
otherwise the number of failures is on the whole small. This fact has to 
be attributed to the great sincerity and care with which he wrote. 
Generally he wrote only when the urge to write was strong. He never 
compromised his integrity either for money or for meeting urgent 
demands of editors. 

Appreciation and analysis can never substitute for the original. In 
order to afford a flavour of the original we append to this chapter one of 
Pundalik’s humorous stories specially translated by Bal Gadgil for this 
volume. 
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Prominently displaying the light vein in Pundalik, this charming 
story is a narration by a little boy of a quarrel between his old 
grandparents and Grandpa!s final victory - satisfyingly demonstrating 
to him (the boy) that, after all, the Grandpa ‘wears the pants’! The old 
couple’s hilarious outbursts of temper, the boy’s childish ways, his own 
quarrel with Mini - all make a delightful mixture. 



Appendix to Chapter 3 


Grandma Surrenders 

There was a big fight at home the other day. Grandpa and Grandma 
being the two parties of course. The old man had noticed something in 
his plate, some hair or something. He was so upset he threw away his 
plate and got up from his seat in a huff. Since then, the two do not talk 
with each other - not one word passes between them. When communi¬ 
cation becomes absolutely necessary, the two write notes to each other. 
The postman’s job is performed by their grandson - by me, that is. 

Every morning I get up late. But today it was different. I had to do 
this mnaround - playing the postman for the two. That’s how I got up 
early and walked up to Grandma, saying, 

“Granny, how far has the feud progressed? Don’t you want to write 
one of those little notes to Granddad?” 

Granny put her hand to her forehead helplessly. “Let me have that 
pencil and paper and of yours. Oh, what a husband! He must be an 
enemy of mine from my last birth,” she said. 

I thrust my head down and put the end of the copying pencil on my 
tongue to make it look purple. 

"Here’s to the opening - for Salutation.” 

“Salutation, indeed! That’s what the Creator wrote on my forehead, 
you see.” 

“But, oh, the letter must have a proper beginning, you know. That’s 
what is written in our school book.” 

“Raja”, says Granny (Granddad calls me Pampya), “Now don’t be a . 
naughty boy. Write down - ‘There is no firewood in the house. Shall I 
put my own bones in the choolha’"? Two jobs will be done in one stroke 
that way.’” 

“Is that all?”, I complained, “Nothing stronger than that? 


* Earthen Stove 
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Something which will hit him hard?” 

Granny gave me a resounding smack and I hurried off to Granddad. 
I salaamed him like the postman. He removed the holy Geeta from the 
stand and pushing his glasses hard back in place, he snarled, “Hello, 
Pampya. What says the enemy?" 

After he went through the note I had brought, slowly he wrote the 
reply. I rushed back and read it out to Granny. 

“No, not your bones please. That will mean more smoke than fire. 
It’s better to have firewood from the market.” 

Granny stood up and went out of the kitchen in anger. But the old 
man was not there. He was standing at the main gate of the house, back 
towards us and waiting for me. 

Then I joined him and we started walking to the firewood shop. 
While on the walk, I recollected the stories Granny had told me last 
night about him. So I asked, 

“Is it true that you dared to go to the burning ghat* even later than 
midnight? That you went down to the bottom of the well there and 
fetched stones lying there?” 

Granddad was oveijoyed. He thundered, 

“What do you know kid? Did you think that it is a lie? I did actually 
go to the funeral ground continuously for four nights and brought home 
the prize of one hundred rupees from that bloke Dharap.” 

Was I proud of the old man! He is a brave fellow - no doubt about 
it at all. Let his detractors call him anything - a nut or a madcap or 
whatever. 

Grandpa gently stroked his palm with his walking stick. He laughed 
lightly and asked, 

“What else did the enemy say?” 

“Oh, she told me a number of stories of what you did in your fits of 
temper. How you pounded the gold-buttons with a stone, how you pitched 
the bucket down from the third floor, how you flung your shoe at...” 

Grandpa smiled and nodded. I continued, 

“She was talking a great deal about you. How you jumped into the 


* Cremation ground 
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swollen river and saved a man, how you used to swing the snakes afound, 
holding them by the tails and smashing them and how you won a bet by 
finishing two pounds of shrikhand* at one go.” 

“Yah”, he said loudly and then didn’t say anything for a long time. 

Then he asked suddenly, 

“Pampya, does your Granny eat at night?” 

When I said ‘No’ he blurted out, ‘Tell her kid, if she doesn’t eat her 
dinner regularly, she will have to face the music. Do you understand?” 

We had reached the godown. The shopkeeper salaamed Grandpa. 
Everyone is afraid of the old man. Not only my friends but also their 
dads step out of the way, should they happen to meet him on the street. 

On our way back he asked, 

“Are there no mice in that bedroom of yours? You know little 
fellow, your Granny is afraid only of mice in this whole blessed world 
and none else. But the mice also these days are not on our side, you 
know. The little rascals!” 

We entered the house. Grandpa hung his headwear on the peg and 
sitting down leaned against the bolster. He patted my back and, while 
cutting the nut with the cracker, said, 

“That’s why I say, young man, never get married. Marriage is a 
trap, you see. The wise never get caught into it. Again there is a curse 
on this family of ours, that the women will discipline the men here.” 

“But the discipline is for your good, isn’t it? Even mother says that 
Bapu needs to be disciplined.”. 

The old man laughed loudly and said, 

“You have not understood the full meaning of the word discipline 
yet, boy. One gets to know it only after marriage.” 

Granny called me in the meantime and I carried her second note to 
Granddad. 

“Hot water is ready. I won’t light the stove again”, was what was 
written in that cryptic note. 

The old man got up quietly and mumbled, 

“Pampya, this is discipline, you see.” 

* A sweet dish made of curds, sugar, etc. 
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Then he had his bath, and performed the pooja. 

After the pooja, Grandpa shuts the doors and the windows and 
performs his penance. He emerges from his penance after a couple of 
hours with stripes of Bhasma* drawn all over his forehead, his arms 
and his big tummy. When he comes out with this ‘make-up’ on, it is a 
terrifying sight. Apart from this, I am never afraid of him. 

Granny thinks nothing of the penance, though. “Stuff and nonsense!” 
she says about it, "After committing all kinds of sins, he is now trying to 
make good. All wisdom after the event, you know. Oh, once in his youth 
he had also run away to the Himalayas. After a month or so this 
so-called Sanyasi returned home with an impressive beard. He hasn’t 
completely got over that madness yet.” 

Then I did not stay on. I went to Mini’s place. 

Mini’s eyes are made of shining green pebbles. That’s how she is 
‘Pebbly’ to me. 

“Pebbly would be a nice wife to you,” says Granny, 

I get furious when she says this. 

When I met her, I started dealing her blows until she begged me to 
stop. Oh, no. I don’t like those very words - husband and wife. 

Pebbly solves all my problems in Maths in my exercise book. That’s 
why I have to go to her. I am a dud so far as Maths is concerned. Bapu, 
my Dad, and Grandpa are also poor in Maths. Mummy says that I am a 
scatter-brain like Grandpa. Bosh, who cares for all those brains if they 
come from the mother’s side? But when Pebbly saw the Maths book in 
my hand she said, nothing doing, no Maths today. In our code language 
she repeated this. 

So I made frightening grimaces at her and shouted, “Look, the great 
demon will pounce on you now.” This had an immediate impact. Pebbly 
at once agreed to do the Maths for me. 

“That’s fine”, I said. All my headaches with Maths were over. It’s 
because of this knotty subject alone, that I have to surrender to this slip 
of a girl every now and then. 

After I softened up Pebbly thus, I came home. Grandpa was waiting 


* Sacred ash 
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for me then. 

When he saw me he complained, “Pampya, how come I have not 
yet received the note about lunch? I feel famished after I get into a 
damned fight, you know.” 

Then he started pacing the floor. He ran his fingers over his head. 
Obviously restless, he started chandng some verses from the Geeta and 
then started drinking water from the jug in large gulps. Suddenly he 
stopped. 

“Pampya, who was responsible for the loss of the Maratha 
Empire?” 

“The Peshwas", I answered, “especially Bajirao H, the cowardly 
one.” 

“Fine. Now, Pampya, tell me whether or not we can excuse this 
poor fellow Bajirao n.” 

“Why should we excuse the fellow, the coward that he was?” I blurted 
out. 

“Look here, Pampya, Bajirao used to love shrikhand. Now this 
delicacy is something which may be someone’s great weakness. And 
if someone loses his empire because of this weakness we must try 
to understand the bloke. Shouldn’t we?” 

I shook my head in strong disapproval. 

But Grandpa continued, 

“Pampya, when one is being starved like this, would it be regarded 
a sin if one stole some nuts from the kitchen? Tell me.” 

And the restless old man rubbed his head with both his hands. 

What a pity, I moaned. As Mummy says Granny is an obstinate 
woman. The old man hadn’t eaten anything since morning, but it was 
nothing to her. Suddenly, I remembered the place in the kitchen cabinet 
where granny kept the groundnuts. I went to the kitchen on the run. 
Somehow I managed to sneak up to the cupboard, while Granny was 
sitting near the stove. Then absolutely noiselessly and on tiptoe, I filled 
both my half pant and shirt pockets with the groundnuts. On my way 
back, I asked Grandma hurriedly, “Should I water the Tulsi plant before 
I do my own things? Tell me here and now and don’t grumble 
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afterwards.” 

I was about to take off after saying this, when the old lady caught 
me by the scruff of my neck. She removed all the contents of my pockets 
and said, 

“Once the pooja is performed in the morning, the Tulsi plant is not 
to be watered at 12 noon, dear little thief... Now, wait here.” 

I covered my ears with my hands for protection, bent down before 
her and wailed, “Now beat me, beat me.” But she did not even touch my 
body. She pounded those nuts, added some sugar to the powder, 
prepared two nice little ladus and sent the fourth note to Grandpa, 

“I am sending sweet nut-balls.” 

I picked them up with the note, went up to Grandpa, hung my head 
in defeat and mumbled, 

“We have been finished. Grandpa. Like mother says Granny has 
cat's feet. And all this has happened because of me. If I had not stolen 
those groundnuts, then..." 

Grandpa came near me. He patted me on the back and said, 

“Pampya, you are not at fault, man. I am the culprit really. Do I tell 
you for nothing that marriage means a vigilant guard watching you?” 

Grandpa took those sweet balls and breaking them slowly, said, 

"Forget it Pampya. To be caught while stealing is not good after all, 
you see. Look, the enemy mostly has won the first round. The next 
round will be ours. That’s quite certain. Now let’s go.” 

Grandpa held me by the hand and walked upto the kitchen window. 
Staring outside and ignoring Granny completely he said, 

“I think I will go to the theatre to witness ‘Swayamwar’ * alongwith 
Pampya today.” 

That’s how the conversation started. He had to do all this because 
of ray fault, and I was sorry for it. Durgabhawani** (that’s how mother 
has nicknamed Granny) was laughing the while and laugh she might 
- it was a laughter of victory. She had won the battle alright. But Grandpa 
was laughing through the day and until the play was over. He had felt 
nothing of our defeat. In my home it was always Bapu’s defeatand here 

* A famous play A fearsome Goddess 
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it was Grandpa’s. Only the women were victorious everywhere. 

That whole day I did not visit Pebbly at all. I was waiting for the 
quarrel to break our so that I should watch Grandpa’s victory. 

A day passed by. 

Then another. 

Ten days were gone thus. But no fresh quarrel. If I asked Grandpa 
he would point to the board on the wall, on which was written a 
message. 

“Where there is peace there is wealth”, it declared. 

When one utters such words of wisdom with a wink in the eye, one 
is supposed to be diplomatic. Whatever that may be, I was interested in 
a proper good fight. 

I could not hold myself any longer. 

“Well, Granny, it’s well past a week now and there is no fight in 
this house. And you kept saying that fighting is the birthright of this 
family.” 

Granny caught my ear and pinched it until it was red. 

“I was going to ask you myself,” she said sarcastically, “as to how 
your Grandpa is showering so much happiness on me by remaining 
quiet. And you little rascal, you are also fond of quarrels, aren’t you? 
Your dear Grandpa was present at you mother’s house when you were 
bom. That’s how you have taken after him.’’ 

And then at long last the quarrel did come. A great big quarrel it 
was, too. It was all about bath. 

“Hot water is ready. Take your bath at once”, said Grandma. 

But Grandpa wanted to go out somewhere. 

“I will not take bath this early in the day”, he protested. 

And, Oh my... There was big shouting at each other. Granny would 
walk up to his room and shout at him . When she had done, he would 
storm into the kitchen and do the return act. They would call me 
alternately and say : 

“You have seen it for yourself now. This shouting and this anger. 
Oh God, this house has been haunted by a quarrelsome Spirit.” 

Granny went to the bathing place at last and poured a pailful of 
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water on the boiler. Then Grandpa went in turn to the bathroom and 
kicked the boiler like a football. 

Then he came in and whisked his bath towel from the clothes line. 
In no time at all, he had reached the well and started pouring pail after 
pail of cold water over his head. 

I was a silent observer so far. Now I went upto the well and asked, 
“What are you doing Grandpa?” 

He didn’t utter a word. Instead, he poured still more water on his 
head, dried his hair, that is, what hair were left on his head, and then 
started drying up his sacred thread, rubbing it vigorously against his 
body. Then he shouted at me. 

“You idiot, don’t you understand what I am doing? I have bathed in 
your Granny’s name. She kicked the bucket, that’s why. Go, ask her 
what it means.” 

I ran into the house. Granny had come back into the house by now. 

“What is meant by taking bath in someone’s name Granny?” I asked 
her. 

Granny was kneading the wheat flour and she attacked it fiercely as 
if it was my Grandpa himself. Hearing my question, she shouted, 

“Ask your Grandpa, kid. How many times has he taken such baths 
since our wedding day? Go tell him, my soul will not go to hell even if 
he wants it to.” 

By this time. Grandpa was in the hall of the house. He pulled the 
dhoti from the clothes line and hastily preparing it for wear, he an¬ 
nounced, 

“Pampya, I am leaving now. May be this is our last meeting. Study 
well, kid. Grow up and be a big man. I will give you two last tips. Come 
hell or high water, don’t marry. Then you must learn to control your 
temper. This temper is a curse on our family, you know.” 

“So Grandpa, will you not return?" I asked, greatly surprised. 

“NO! NO! Thrice no”, like the hero in the history book he shouted 
pointing his hand towards Granny’s room, “Now even if your Granny 
comes crawling on her knees, I will not retract. I will eat the worst kind 
of food in cheap eating places, I will be a beggar and lie at street 
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corners. Or else I may go to Hardwar and jump into the holy river Ganga. 
But I will not step into this house again. And this is final, mind you.” 

My temper rose also in tune. 

“Don’t come home”, I said with great force. “Avenge the insult she 
gave you the other day. Come home only when Grandma surrenders. 
Swear in the name of the deities Bheema and Maruti.” Saying this I 
offered my hand to the grand old man. ‘Take the oath, here and now.” 

Grandpa swore in all sincerity and hurriedly walked away. I held 
up my hand until he reached the comer. When he disappeared round 
the corner, suddenly I had a catch in my throat. I came back wiping the 
tears off my eyes. Granny must be very frightened and she must be 
shedding tears quietly, I thought. But when I went near her to confirm 
whether her eyes had swollen from the crying, I noticed that no such 
thing had happened. She was quietly washing her hands at the tap. 

“Well, boy, has your Grandpa left the house finally? The only thing 
that he forgot to do was that he did not apply the ash from the fireplace 
to his body,” she said. 

“Yes, he is gone. Are you satisfied now? Until you surrender, he 
will not return home. That is for sure. He has sworn thus, you know. 
Not only in the name of Bheema but also in the name of Maruti, what 
do you know!” 

Granny covered her mouth with the border of her saree (as Mini 
does touching her mouth with the palm). Then she twisted my cheek 
with her hand and said, 

“Your Granddad has sworn so many times, touching his throat, that 
a lump is there by now.” 

“You may as well laugh if off. But don’t you shout for help in his 
name, when there is nightfall and the mice are around.” 

I had felt that Granny would be mightily afraid even at the mention 
of the mice. No such thing happened, however. 

“Raja”, she said, “I am going out to buy curds to prepare shrikhand. 
You may go to Pebbly and ask her to guess whether your Grandpa will 
return or not.” 

“Oh my God,” I said, "You will prepare shrikhand when he is not at 
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home? This is the limit Granny, and I am telling you here and now that 
I will have nothing of it at all,” I shouted and swinging the cane in my 
hand like a mace I walked away to Pebbly’s place. 

I narrated the whole story to Pebbly and asked, “Who do you think 
will lose? Granny or Grandpa?” 

“Oh, forget it, the old man will return home in no time at all, I say. 
My Granny says that tricks which we women perform with our feet, you 
men cannot do with your hands.” 

None seemed to believe in the bravery of my Grandpa. I was very 
annoyed at this. 

“He did not swear in the name of that womanish fellow - Shrikrishna. 
He swore in the names of the mighty Bheema and Maruti,” I thundered. 

Pebbly was very upset. There were tears in her eyes. 

“Whatever you say about our Lord Krishna, he was great. He killed 
that demon Kansa, he toiled and sweated for Arjuna, the warrior. And 
again how handsome Shrikrishna was! On the other hand, what about 
your heroes? One, a monkey incarnate and the other nearly one.” 

Then I swung the cane in my hand as if it were a mace of Bheema 
and said, 

“At his first encounter with these two heroes, your woman-like 
Krishna will turn tail and run for his life to Gokul. What do you know, 
kid?” 

Then I shouted in her ears at the top of my voice until it hurt and 
when I stopped she pinched my hand so hard that it was red and bloody. 

“You are the demon, the wicked, the dirtiest and the nastiest 
person I ever met. I will not solve your Maths problems any more, you 
dud,” she shouted. 

Maths, Maths, indeed! It is because of this Maths that I have to 
surrender to Pebbly every now and then. 

Then I shooed Maths away blowing it off my hand and kicking the 
mango tree I shouted, 

“Oh, who cares? I don’t want to make friends with any woman.” 

And I stormed away from the place. 

After I had that fight widi Pebbly, I felt somewhat relieved. I felt 
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some courage too and thought that Grandpa wouldn’t return home until 
the old lady surrendered. But then since I felt somewhat uneasy, I 
sauntered up to Granny. She was quietly frying the puris. I tried hard to 
see whether my cheeks swelled like the puris in the pan. In fact, I looked 
at myself in the mirror too. But then due to the exercise my cheeks 
started aching and then I gave up. 

It was 2.00 p.m. Then it was 3. Then, of course, I became nervous. 
The old man would not return now, I feared. He may go to Hardwar, 
jump into the river Ganga. Or he may turn into a beggar. Oh, no, no. 
Tears came to my eyes at the thought. I went to a nearby grove and wept 
to my heart’s content. When I cry hard, somehow I get back my 
courage. 

Then I imagined as if I too had become a nice, good boy-scout and 
an obliging boy. So I went back to Granny, a poor little boy that I had 
become now. I wasn’t going to touch any food until Grandpa returned. 
But when Grandpa asked me, I had to obey. After I washed my hands 
clean, mimicking my Dad’s voice, I asked, 

“Granny, how old are you by the way?’’ 

"Why -1 must be sixty, son”, she said. 

“And what is Grandpa’s age?” 

“He should be reaching seventy soon.” 

“Oh, that means you are much littler than him. Is that right?” 

“Yes, I am littler than, him. But what is it to you any way?” 

Then I looked at her with the eyes of Sham, the little hero from the 
story book, and said in a persuasive voice, 

“Now, Granny, you are smaller. Grandpa is older. Between the 
smaller and the older, who is to surrender to whom? Tell me. The smaller 
ones have to. At least my Dad tells me so.” 

That really did it. 

“You little rascal. What you want is that I kneel before him like a 
slave and that’s why you are using such sweet words. And how is it that 
you are always on his side? You traitor!” 

Saying thus she just reclined on the floor and went to sleep 
straightway. Soon she started snoring. 
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That word ‘traitor’ hurt me. If I said that smaller people should 
surrender to the older, what was wrong with that? How could it be 
treachery? Did I do anything like the infamous traitors in history? By 
this time, I had become so miserable and well-behaved that I even felt 
like going to Pebbly and apologising to her. So I started walking up to 
the grove through the back-yard. 

And what did I see? I actually saw Grandpa, of all people. He was 
standing there under the mango tree. I was about to shout when putting 
a warning finger to his lips, he asked me to keep quiet. He looked very 
tired obviously. The sweat was streaming down his body. His face and 
his headwear were both covered with dust. And now he was sitting 
down caressing the little cracks in his toes. 

I was terribly angry with hina. Pooh! Who said that he had killed 
serpents catching them by their tails? And also that he had frequented 
the cremation ground at night and he it was who jumped into the swol¬ 
len river? This brave man had returned home like a coward! Now, what 
will Granny say? And Pebbly too? 

“Oh, what is this Grandpa? How come you have returned so soon? 
Here, I do the nut-stealing Job for you, I even do the crying and become 
poor and miserable for your sake and you won’t perform even one token 
act of bravery?" I moaned. 

“Pampya," he shouted, “this is no time for discussion. Now, tell me 
one thing. Wasn’t your Granny watching me coming from the window 
on the grove-side?" 

“No”, I said. 

“Not even once?” he asked. 

And when I said “No” emphatically, he reminisced, “She used to 
watch through that window, when I used to leave the house in the past.” 

The old man was quiet for a while and then he started caressing his 
feet again. Then he got up suddenly and wiped the sweat with the end of 
the dhoti. He put on his headwear. While doing so he said, 

“Pampya, when one fights with women one cannot just rush like 
the wild boar and hope to get results. One must exercise diplomacy and 
caution, you see!” 
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And saying this he gave me a wink. 

Still my anger had not subsided. 

"But a diplomat means someone like Nana Phadnis. And that man 
was very thin and wiiy-looking. How can a fat one become a diplomat?” 

Grandpa laughed. 

“This Bheema and Maruti business has caused a lot of confusion in 
that little head of yours, kid.” 

And then surprisingly he made it straight towards the house. 

"What’s all this? Are we returning home at last?” 

“Pampya, not one word from you any more. Just keep watching 
from now on.” 

And then there was a pounding in my heart. 

Then Grandpa stormed into the house. He threw his headwear into 
the hall, hammered his walking stick on the floor and shouted at the top 
of his voice, like the bursting of a large big firecracker. 

“Have you heated the bath water or no?” 

Grandma did not answer. 

So he shouted again, 

“Damn! Can’t you hear me? Or are your ears busted?” 

Now I was afraid whether there would be a fight all over again. But 
when Granny did come, her head was hung low. And she came 
absolutely, utterly silently. 

“The water is being heated for a long time now”, she mumbled, not 
even looking at him. 

I just peeked at her. Her nose had become bloody red. I was very 
happy now. I touched Grandpa’s back slightly and jumped into the air. 
Hurray, Grandpa! He had silenced her voice completely, absolutely. He 
winked at me again and while taking his seat on the wooden board he 
shouted again, 

“Was there anyone to see me?” 

“No”, Granny said with a bowed head once again. Then she poured 
some oil from the brass vessel into the silver bowl. Grandpa pushed his 
feet forward in style. Now she applied that oil to his feet and started 
slowly massaging them. He was wincing and wailing, but she paid no 
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attention to him, and went on with her massage until his feet became 
red at last. Like she does to me every day. 

Then Grandpa returned from the bath. He drew stripes of Bhasma 
across the body and while starting to eat admonished me, 

“Pampya, you have started eating before your Granddad. You naughty 
boy.” 

“Yes, Grandpa," I said hanging my head low. 

Grandpa then pushed his finger into the thick shrikhand, tasted it 
and made that funny sound with his tongue, the same way I do. 

Then he patted my back and looking at her, he winked. 

“Pampya, 1 am not saying that you should not get married. Do get 
married but never hanker after shrikhand, you see!" 

Then the three of us started laughing. And I decided immediately 
that my quarrel with Pebbly must also be ended with winking eyes and 
wise diplomacy! 

(Translation of ‘Aaji Sharan Yete’ by Bal Gadgil.) 
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4. Plays 


Under this heading, I discuss one-act plays as well as full-length 
plays. 

One-act plays: 

In all there are five one-acters, four included in the collection 
Chmfula and one, Chakra, published independently. It is expected that 
in a one-act play the end should take a dramatic and unexpected turn. In 
all the four one-acters in Chaufula Pundalik has been successful in this 
respect. And yet, these one-act plays do not strike you as merely clever 
constructions which lead up to a dramatic denoument. They achieve 
emotional depth. In Paila To Ge (‘Call from the Beyond’), are pictured 
the nostalgic memories of a man who sees his end coming. This is a 
difficult subject for a one-acter and yet Pundalik has accomplished the 
task with remarkable facility. The protagonist’s anticipation of death 
has been shown through symbols like the buzzing of bees and the 
psychological ‘regression’ into recollections of early childhood. In Bang 
is recounted the pathetic stoiy of a one-time actor who feels frustrated 
for never having realised his dream of being cast in the role of a hero. 
The story has been dramatised with great poignancy. An incidental but 
charming feature of the play is Pundalik’s evocation of the recent 
history of the Marathi stage. For instance, when Visubhau recites his 
speeches in old plays, the spectator gets transported to the past to hear 
echoes of his old favourites enacted on the stage. These are ‘plays’ within 
a play. At the end of the play, Visubhau is expecting a certain director to 
arrive at any moment to offer him the role of a hero. The director never 
turns up. Visubhau is at pains to tell his wife that his announcement 
that the director was shortly coming was not a fancy of his fevered 
imagination, that it was the real truth. The wife scarcely believes him. 
In the end, we, too, as readers, are left quessing whether Visubhau was 
really telling the truth. This is an extremely delightful device that 
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Pundalik uses in ending some of his pieces. (Compare the end of the 
short-story ‘Mi Ani Pendse.' Was Pendse real or imaginary? We shall 
never know.) And yet the ambivalent end somehow provides a logical 
termination consistent with the mood of the piece. 

The play Praithaiia (‘Prayer’) deals with the subject of an enemy 
soldier lost in a jungle and meeting with a boy belonging to the 
Resistance. The peculiarity of the play is its foreign, Western, 
atmosphere and it is duly enriched with occassional use of English words 
and Western symbols. The juxtaposition of the intense patriotism of the 
boy on the one hand and his feeling of compassion, bordering on 
affection, towards the lost and lonely soldier, on the other, is very 
delicately presented. 

Alaladurr borders on a farce. It pictures a man who is prone to fiiss 
over his illness and apprehend death. This play is a dramatic version of 
an earlier short story ‘Landga Ala Re Ala’. In the original story a fine 
balance has been struck between the genuine belief of Madhavrao in the 
fatal seriousness of his illness and the essentially farcical nature of the 
situation. However, in the play this balance gets lost when Madhavrao 
makes fun of his own illenss. This slip on the part of the playwright all 
but destroys the central dramatic motif. 

Finally, in this review of one-act plays, we must discuss somewhat 
extensively Chakra (‘The Wheel’) which stands out as one of the 
highest acievements of Pundalik's craftsmanship and bold fancy. 

The central idea, in itself, has a ffesheness about it. Draupadi, as 
those acquainted with the Mahabharat story know, asked for vegeance 
throughout her life; but in this play she is shown to have realised the 
futility of battles, blood-baths and all that goes with the duties of a 
Kshatriya. Here is portrayed her transition in her mature age towards 
all-pervading compassion. There was a time when she had extricated 
the glittering jewel from the head of Ashvatthama who had butchered 
all her five sons in one fell swoop; now she is shown in the iast scene of 
the play pouring oil on the gaping wound on Ashwatthama’s head. 

This psychological journey of Draupadi has been made to pass 
through turbulent emotional swings and philosophical reflections. 
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A Spectrum of multi-coloured emotions rapidly chasing one 
another passes through our mind : die heart-rending pain of Draupadi 
at the simultaneous death of all her children and the widespread 
devastation following the war; her loving recollections of the childish 
ways of her departed sons and the very tender reference to the little 
child of the maid Renuka; the deep love and trust that existed between 
Bheem and Draupadi; nostalgic memories of joys and sorrows of the 
period of Vanavas (forest wanderings); the flaming urge for revenge in 
the mind of Bheem; Draupadi’s very womanlike concern for the home 
and the family; her anxiety for the continuation of her line; her sense of 
pride in her own beauty; her terrible loneliness which haunts her even 
after having beeen anointed queen; the perplexity and demoralization 
of Bheem; the unending pain of the ‘immortal’ Ashwatthama; his 
misery and his loneliness; his devillish curiosity to know the disastrous 
impact of the Bramhashirastra (the destructive missile) and finally 
Draupadi’s compassion and motherliness which does not exclude from 
its enveloping warmth even the killer of her own children. 

A noteworthy feature of this play is that it has been sustained 
exclusively by dialogues. There is hardly any action except for the last 
act of Draupadi where she pours oil on the wound on Asbwatthama's 
head. All the ‘actions’ have already taken place before the play opens. 
The salient events of Mahabharat and especially those germane to the 
theme of the play are suggestively referred to in the speeches of various 
characters. The forest-dwelling of Pandavas, their incognito living for a 
year (,adnyatavas), the ‘Swayamwar’ ceremony, the Pandavas’ begging 
trips (Jbhikshantati), the Kauravas heaping ridicule on their head, Bheem 
fetching the ‘lotus of one thousand petals' from the Gandhamadan 
mountain in order to grant the wish of Draupadi, Bheem breaking in 
twain the chest of Duhshasan and lapping up the warm blood surging 
from it, the calamitous event of the great fratricidal war, total annihila- 
tion of the Kauravas and, in the end, the heartless butchery committed 
by Ashwatthama - all these events and episodes come awake through 
the dialogues between Bheem and Draupadi and Ashwatthama and 
Draupadi. As a consequence, without there being a single significant 
action in the play, it gives the feeling of an action-packed drama. 
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The suggestiveness of Pundalik’s dramatic style is seen at its best here. 
In fact’, it would be no exaggeration to say that he has encapsulated 
almost the whole of Mahabharat in one short play. 

There are two climactic points in this play which, as it were, 
balance each other. One is the confrontation between Bheem's unfaltering 
faith in his duty as a Kshatriya coupled with his philosophy of revenge, 
on the one hand, and the excruciating sorrrow and all-encompassing 
compassion of Draupadi, on the other. This confrontation finally ends 
in a rupture between Draupadi and Bheem. The other climatic point is 
the unexpected coming together, in a sort of spiritual kinship, of two 
sworn enemies - Draupadi and Ashwatthama. This contrast between 
one alienation and one spiritual union is quite striking. 

The play suggests larger meanings outside the action in the text 
and the original mythological story, restructured by the author, acquires 
a contemparaneity. Draupadi asks Ashwatthama, “Why, O why, after 
all, did you issue forth the terrible missile?” Ashwatthama replies, “Out 
of pure curiosity.” When we heai' this dialogue, we are reminded of the 
present worldwide fear of 'pure curiosity' and human error leading to a 
nuclear holocaust. When Aswatthama says that the Bramhashirastra 
destroys even the foetuses of women and that for fourteen long years no 
seed germinates in the womb of the barren earth, we become conscious 
of the impending shadows of universal destruction. When Draupadi 
says that somebody must put in his own small hand and stop this 
spinning wheel of revenge, a sympathetic chord reverberates in our mind. 

It is difficult to give a feel of the power of the original dialogues in 
translation. However, let us reproduce a piece to offer a semblance. 

Bheem : Malini! You have collapsed at the last moment. 

The accumulated pain and hardship of forest- 
wanderings, of hiding for a whole year in deep 
jungles, then the armageddon and finally the 
vacuity of childlessness! The typhoon that started 
long ago has borne you down and left you crushed. 
You could not bear it! Oh, how I feared this 
moment was to come! Gone! Gone irredeemably 
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is all that you personified all these years! (Bheem 
takes his hands away from Draupadi’s face and 
moves to a distacne.) 

Draupadi: What do you mean, ‘all gone?’ Why? Is it because 
I now speak like a mother and shed a mother’s 
tears? Bheem, can you not bear to see the tears in 
the eyes of a mother? Can you not accept the 
compassion that wells up in her bosom? 

Bheem: Pooh! Mother! The tears in her eyes! Her 

compassion! Draupadi, Sin comes wearing a 
beautiful mask to tempt sages. In like manner 
compassion comes to dog the feet of warriors. Its 
face is not merely beautiful, it has the aura of all 
that is noble in life. (In extreme sadness.) Well, if 
it has to be so, it has to be so. Frailty is the name of 
womankind. Such tragedies have been the portion 
of warriors like me throughout history. At some 
wrong moment, enfeebling compassion must come 
surging out of the silly breasts of woman! 

A separate mention must be made of the raciness of Pundalik’s style. 
In the following passage the journey of the ‘spark of revenge’ has been 
well captured by him. 

Draupadi; (To Ashwatthama) Someone must put a stop to this 
unending cycle of revenge. The first spark of your 
father’s vengeance set my father alight; from my 
father the spark jumped on to Dhrishtadyumna; 
from him it alighted on you to set you on fire; from 
you it sprang on my children and finally I 
retaliated by divesting you of your very soul. 

Pundalik has found a language appropriate to the atmosphere of the 
play. It has the minimum necessary frequency of words of Sanskrit 
origin such as patan (fall), Coras (cow-milk), Amukti (non-liberation), 
Taat (father), Khadga (sword). An occasional citation of a verse in the 
Bhagavadgeeta or reproduction of a phrase from the Mahabharat 
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heightens this effect. The language sometimes is lyrical, sometimes ora¬ 
torical and depending on the situation and the mood, can project visual 
images. Since, as we said above, there is no action in the play, it was 
necessary for Pundalik to enliven past actions through word-pictures. 

Language which otherwise would appear artificial, or unduly 
rhetorical, can play a significant role in the context of semi-historical or 
semi-mythical characters. The carnival of words can add to the 
grandeur of the theme. Witness one small example : Ashwatthama is 
talking about his intense curiosity to see the effects of the Bramhashirastra 
missile. 

Curiosity! Yes. Only simple, innocent, straightforward 
curiosity! Absolutely pure curiosity! A terrible temptation, 
the kind you feel when crushing the first ant with your foot, 
the kind you feel when you first see a glistening flow of blood, 
the kind you feel when you run your fingers lightly on the 
sharp edge of the sword which in a brilliant reflection flashes 
back the rays of the sun. Finally, on that fateful night I saw 
the owl devouring the nestlings of a female crow in the cavity 
of the banyan tree and, in a moment, the entire blackness of 
the night began to heave in my mind. That small streak of 
blood swelled like a flooded river and overflowed its banks. 
That reflection of the small ray on the glittering sword grew 
into an enormous blaze filling the entire dome of the sky and 
- the missile escaped my grip, before I knew what I had done. 

Mata Draupadi: 

The play Mata Draupadi is an extended three-act version of Chakra. 
The subject is the same in both : the transformation of Draupadi; 
however, Pundalik has tried to exploit the opportunities offered by a 
full-fledged play. 

Chakra assumed the prior murder of Draupadi’s children and the 
extraction of the jewel on the head of Ashwatthama by Bheem. In Mata 
Draupadi, both these actions have been brought on to the stage. The 
first act ends with the killing of Draupadi’s children, the second act 
ends with the wrenching of the jewel fi'om the head of Ashwatthama 
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and the third act portryas the conversion of Draupadi which runs 
parallel to Chakra. This will show that two explosive situations have 
become part of Mata Draupadi with the result that it has become an 
action-play. 

There is another difference. Chakra contained only three 
characters ; Draupadi, Bheem and Ashwatthama whereas in Mata 
Draupadi, there are five more - they are Krishna, Gandhari, Veersen, 
Pareekshit and Abhijit. We shall observe later how this multiplicity of 
characters has adversely affected the play. 

The first act is a fine example of careful construction. There is a 
stark contrast between the beginning and the end. The act opens with 
the boisterous and rowdy actions of the young boys who have returned 
as victors from war and it ends with their gruesome murders. Just a 
moment before the children are put to death. Draupadi has described 
the features and the character of each one of them the way only a mother 
can do and this is immediately followed by the fatal blow - a sequence 
which deepens our sadness and sense of shock. 

For the creation of a proper atmosphere and verisimilitude, Pundalik 
has brought together a number of ingredients. The sacrificial square, 
the incense, the oil lamps and the sounds of vedic chants, concbshells, 
horsehoofs, flutes, hour-gongs etc. — all these carry you into a 
mythological past. The hooting of the owl symbolically presages the 
giimness and horror at the end of the first act. In one sense, this story is 
acted out on the battlefield; in anodier, it is a domestic drama in the 
Pandav family. The two kinds of atmospheres intermingle delightfully. 
Particularly to be noticed is the delineation of the mental culture of 
Mahabharat times with shades of primitiveness about it. Look, for 
example, at the bravado and boastings of Draupadi's children, their 
heartlessly sarcastic remarks about the defeated foe, their war-intoxica¬ 
tion, their trampling and dancing over the headgear of Ashwatthama. 
In all these actions, of course, can be seen the virility and wildness of 
youthful warriors; but in addition there is a sharpness and freshness of 
physical sensibilities, moral and emotional numbness, tribe-centred 
loyalties - all reminiscent of mankind’s raw past. This shows how deeply 
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Pundalik has entered the psychologipal ethos of Mahabharat. 

The additions which Pundalik has made in this play to the number 
of characters in the original Chakra raise questions. Except for Veersen, 
what are the functions which the others perform? Veersen with his simple- 
mindedness and innocence contrasts with the atmosphere of blood, sweat 
and tears and is somewhat pleasantly clownish. He preserves a streak of 
humanity and forgiveness and this introduces an element of tenderness 
in the otherwise gory happenings. But the other additions appear 
somewhat superfluous. The Krishna-Draupadi scenes reflect their 
mutual affection but do not help the theme forward. The philosophy of 
Kshatriya’s dhixrma which Krishna mouths is not different from that 
voiced by Bheem. The references by Krishna to the state of mind of the 
sthitapradnya in the Bhagawadgeeta simply hang in the air for want of 
any obvious link with the subject. 

The meeting between Gandhari and Draupadi is quite dramatic if 
considered in isolation. The pain in the heart of Draupadi is matched by 
similar pain of Gandhari and the former gives vent to her accumulated 
rage against the latter. And yet the scene does not form an integral part 
of the play. A further dramatic situation is created by making Gandhari 
loosen the strip of cloth over her eyes worn all her life. But there is no 
convincing reason why she should loosen it in the first place and then 
tie it up again. Pareekshit and Abhijit also hang loosely on the periph¬ 
ery of the play. 

On the whole in comparison with Chakra, Mata Draupadi has added 
to itself some unnecessary fat. 

However, my adverse remarks above about Mata Draupadi should 
be understood against the background of the tidy and sharp-outlined 
Chakra. One who has read or seen only Mata Draupadi may not 
become conscious of the defects pointed out above. This is so because of 
the power and gripping quality of the basic theme and its development. 

In spite of having read Chakra first, I was greatly impressed, just 
like the others, by the first performance of Mata Draupadi. (Additional 
factors were Draupadi of Vijaya Mehta, Ashwatthama of Datta Bhat 
and Krishna of Yashwant Datta.) This is because the dramatic fare which 
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Pundalik offered to his audience was entirely novel. Pushpa Bhave 
described it as ‘the high point of mythological drama.’ 

After twenty-eight shows, the play disappeared from the stage 
altogether. And this was not certainly because of lack of audience 
response.The real causes are somewhat murky. 

Charvak: 

Pundalik has confessed to having amply used his ‘aesthetic 
freedom' in the construction of Charvak. There was no alternative. There 
is no authentic history of Charvak - only a few legends. One is about 
his being sent to the gallows and this Pundalik has used. The challenge 
was to reconsturct the whole and that could be done without excessively 
violating ‘history’. 

The central theme of the play is the lonely fight of Charvak in 
defence of his atheistic and materialistic philosophy and the Final death 
sentence pronounced on him by the king. His alienation from society is 
the result of his unorthodox views and conduct. It Increases as the story 
progresses. The situations and events which unfold are as follows. 

The mother is a loving soul but deeply religious. The father has 
taken sanyasa and his whereabouts are unknown. The mother has been 
waiting for his return. (How come? Religious injuction forbids the 
sansyasi from becoming a householder again.) In the son’s eyes, the 
father’s action is foolish and the mother’s long wait irrational. Actually 
the father does return but evokes no attention from the son; on the 
contrary the latter is hostile to the former. The father dies and the 
mother swoons. Charvak, no believer in rituals, bums him like a log of 
wood without the customary rites, thus incuning the wrath of all 
around, especially of the mother. She berates her son and disowns him. 
The other estrangement is with Bhaskar, Charvak’s boyhood friend. 
Both have been schoolmates but Bhaskar. traverses the traditional 
path of vedic religion to become an erudite pundit and finally 
Dharmadhyaksha - the state arbiter on matters of law. Ultimately, it is 
on Bhaskar’s verdict that the death-sentence is clamped on Charvak 
by the king. 

Aditi, the daughter of the Guru, is the only solitary individual who 
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loves Charvak deeply. Charvak ‘marries’ her but not sacramentally. She 
is affectionate, tender, dreamy and yet of a religious bent of mind. She 
gives him lasting support but their life together has few moments of 
happiness. Charvak roughs up the poor soul by asking her to break the 
convention of life-long faith and become ‘free to choose’ after his death. 
Away in prison, he hears the news of the death of his little child. (This 
might appear a little contrived but is symbolic of the loss of Charvak’s 
spiritual progeny - he had no intellectual successor.) Before his end at 
the hands of the executioners Aditi requests him for a memento in the 
form of holy bangles. Charvak, steadfast in this rationalistic 
convictions even upto the last moment, refuses to grant her wish. 

At a critical time the few disciples which he had been able to gather 
around his system desert him. 

Thus from all sides he gets isolated and finally meets his death. 

The aphorisms (sutms) of Charvak and the anecdotes about him 
are appropriately and effectively used in the play. Some of the events 
presage the doom that actually overtook his philosophy and this adds to 
the poignancy of the tragedy. For example, Aditi dreams that the bhurja 
leaves on which she had inscribed his philosophical treatise get blown 
in the wind. (It is a fact that it was lost to posterity except for a few stray 
verses.) 

With only 17 showings the play was not particularly a success on 
the stage. Its reading also leaves us unsatisfied. The reasons seem to be 
as follow : The drama of Charvak’s life originates in his heterodox 
philosophy and the life pattern that he adopts in conformity with its 
tenents. This philosophy, therefore, should have occupied the centre of 
the stage. This would have made it a real drama of ideas. In fact Pundalik 
has tried to highlight the various facets of Charvak’s thought and yet 
the thought itself and the conflict of alternative viewpoints do not come 
out sharply. Charvak who throws off the oppressive yoke of a centuries 
-old tradition does not shine like the titan he is. His controversies with 
his Vedic, Jain and Budhist antagonists and with Bhaskar lack depth. 
The doctrinal differences do not lock horns with each other in a real 
sense. There is quite a chance that Charvak’s empiricism with its 
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insistence on ‘direct proof (Pratyaksha Pramana), will stick in the 
memory of the reader (spectator) more by the fun made of it by Aditi 
than by realization of its revolutionary message. Charvak’s position on 
social ethics does not come into sharp focus. On the whole the great 
intellectual thrust of Charvak remains subdued. 

Also, a materialist need not necessarily be shown as hard-hearted 
and insensitive to the feelings of others. 

Missing is also the sense of period which Pundalik showed to a 
remarkable degree in handling themes from Mahabharat {Chakra, 
Draupadi). 

A final point. Is it not necessary that the playwright’s mind should 
be generally in tune with the character he wishes to project? Pundalik 
himself could never have swallowed Charvak whole. What perhaps 
fascinated him was his courage rather than his ideas. This has 
prevented him from being wholly on the side of his hero. But the 
surprise is that he is not even neutral. It is Pundalik’s favourite belief 
that music, somehow, transcends the rational world and gives you a 
glimpse of the deeper unknown beyond; let apart its validity, by making 
Charvak amenable to this influence of music (on three occassions) he 
has made him a self-doubting skeptic rather than a confirmed material¬ 
ist. In the context of the debate about Karma and the desire for its finiit 
the author actually suggests Charvak’s defeat. This diminishes his 
impact. Another drawback of the play is its failure in using appropriate 
language. Pundalik uses many modernisms which detract from the 
atmosphere of the period. 

On the whole this has been a half-baked job. The playwright set 
about it before acquiring mastery over relevant material. 

We shall now briefly review his unpublished plays. 

Dhanya Mee : 

This is a short ‘dramatic monologue’ on the life of Savarkar. (The 
manuscript does not seem to have received the author’s final touches.) 
It was prepared as a script for a one-man show. There are, of course, 
other characters with whom, in flash-backs, Savarkar engages in 
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occasional conversations but the voices are to be supplied by the same 
actor who would play the main role. 

Here Savarkar tells his own story in seperate scenes covering 
(i) childhood in Bhagur and early influences, (2) days in Nashik where 
he began his conspiratorial activities through ‘Mitra Mela’ (Friends’ 
Circle) which later became the revolutionary Abhinav Bharat with 
tentacles spread here and abroad, (3) days in Pune where inspired by 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Shivram Mahadeo Paranjape, he fired the 
youth of Pune with his eloquence and radical patriotic activities, 

(4) sojourn in London from where he co-ordinated activities abroad, 

(5) serving of life-sentence in the Andantans for twelve long years, 

(6) confinement in Ratnagiri where, barred from participation in 
political activities, he wrote extensively on social reform and launched 
an anti-untouchability movement throughout the district, (7) Hindu 
Mahasabha politics after his release from detention in 1937 and finally 
(8) the last days and his preparation for prayopaveshan (self-willed 
death). 

Pimdalik’s selection of events is intelligent and they are mostly 
narrated in Savarkar’s own words culled from his voluminous writings, 
inainiy the autobiographical ones. 

Various facets of Savarkar such as poet, thinker, revolutionary, 
social reformer and constitutional politician come out well from the 
narration. In one or two places the text is weak, as for instance in the 
scene of the meeting between Savarkar and Mahatma Gandhi in 
Ratnagiri and in the passages which expound his political philosophy. 

Devices such as recorded sounds and voices, photographs and 
pictures proposed to be shown on the backdrop, would help create 
atmosphere proper to each scene and relieve possible monotony. The 
only exception is the firing of a single shot of cannon after each 
pronouncement concerning social thought: this is too lurid a stratagem 
to emphasise their force. 

If competently produced and acted the piece promises success on 
the stage. 
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Shraddha: 

Shraddha (faith) is the depiction of one man’s desperate struggle to 
stick to his cherished values against all-pervading corruption and moral 
decay which has already engulfed his son and to which finally his wife, 
his life-long helpmeet, also succumbs. 

Professor Deshmukh is a dedicated teacher of socialist convictions. 
He wants to preserve his old ancestral house for public use - for a school, 
for the Party Office - but his son, who represents the morally numb new 
generation wants to demolish it to make room for a fashionable hotel. 
Deshmukh’s daughter respects her father’s values but her fiance has 
already decided to be her brother’s partner in the money-spinning 
venture. The wife, a one-time idealist and social worker in her own 
right, has come to the conclusion that if her children are to survive in 
an unkind world, compromise with evil is inescapable and therefore 
sides with the son. Thus, forsaken by all, Deshmukh decides to leave 
the old house for a solitary existence in an unknown place. 

The events in the domestic life of Deshmukh have the backdrop of 
the Emergency, the subsequent general elections, the Janata Pary rule 
and its fall. There is a parallelism between the happenings in the 
country at large and those in Deshmukh’s house. The atmosphere of 
the Emergency and the Janata victory at the polls is sensitively and 
dramatically recreated. But the two worlds are not successfully 
integrated; they do not become part of a single experience. 

At the most Shraddha could be described as a ‘well-made play.’ 
The characters are stereotypes, the speeches of Deshmukh somewhat 
wordy and the play as a whole lacks subtlety. 

Consider, for instance, Deshmukh’s delivery of the final tepid 
soliloquy while the house is being razed to the ground. 

Well. All things have an end. My house is to have this 

end. 

Terrible forces are on the loose and men have forgotten 
the sanctity of words. 

I shall continue to say that life is worth living only for 
others. Sacrifice has still a value. Nothing is more sacred 
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than democracy and liberty in politics. 

Permanent is the mute faith of the individuals. It never 
weakens. Man has nothing but such faith. He must be 
sufficienly dreamy, simple-minded and foolish, if you will, 
so as to preserve it. 

‘Good in parts’ is all you could say. 

Kunikadun Kunikade : 

“From Where to Where?” is the title of this play. There is a storm 
on the campus ignited by violent boys who want ‘freedom’ for 
mass-copying. A lone teacher, weak and nervous but true to the ethic of 
his calling, faces the murderous mob and quietly removes the bare knife 
planted threateningly on the desk of an examinee. 

There are shouts for and against the teacher, a confused melee of 
students, flashes of knife-blades, death-cries and black-out. 

What emerges when the spotlight is on, is a young boy who has 
succumbed to the wounds received in the process of saving the teacher. 

The modern angry student crowd is well-depicted in all its shades. 
Pundalik is careful to go behind the anger and reveal its social roots. 

But the play does not acquire depth; it is a story of broad heroism 
progressing in a straight line without any complexity. 

The denoument is unexpected and dramatic in a way, but the final 
martyr is a conscientious student and not the teacher whom the author 
has obviously built up for the role. This inconsistency defracts from the 
impact of the drama. 

Divas Phar Changle Ahet: 

‘These Are Very Good Days’ - this is what the title mesns but its 
propriety is not clear. 

The theme is an internal violent strife between two factions of an 
underground terrorist group. The dramatis personae are Bengali. There 
is in it also a love interest which comes into conflict with the 
revolutionary ideal. 

There are brilliant patches which are testimony to Pundalik’s power. 
But the play as a whole is not well-organised. The logic of events is not 
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clear - in fact, it is quite confusing. 

To sum up this review of Pundalik’s dramatic output one must say 
that apart from Chakra (and Mata Draupadi) none of his other 
plays except Charvak achieve distinction. Charvak may not be a stage- 
hit but it was at least an admirable attempt to resurrect the shadowy 
figure of a curiously ‘modem’ philosopher of ancient times. Dhanya 
Mee is good but it is mostly a collation, though intelligently done. The 
other three plays are not fully satisfying for the reasons given. Shraddha 
was enacted a couple of times; the rest do not seem to have interested 
any theatrical group. 

The remarkable thing to notice about these plays is the author’s 
consistent interest in men of faith. Charvak, Professor Deshmukh, 
Professor Desai (Kunikadun,..), Satishda (Divas...) are all men of 
flaming loyalty to their ideals. We have earlier seen that some of 
Pundalik’s later stories, too, are taken up with this general theme. 



5. ^Appreciative’ Writings 


For want of a better equivalent in English, I use the phrase 
‘appreciative writing’ for the original Marathi aswadak lekhan. This 
aims at conveying the impact of a literary work and is different from 
‘criticism’ proper which is analytical and discursive. Of course, aswadak 
writing need not exclude analysis and avowedly critical reviews need 
not exclude personal impressions. Yet the central thrusts are different.' 
The ‘creative’ element is present in a greater degree in an aswad and 
some of the best pieces in this genre can be intensely poetic. They are 
independent ‘creative pieces’ based on the writer’s experience of 
original creative pieces. 

Pundalik’s appreciative pieces are mostly contained in his book 
Shashvatache Rang (‘The Hues of the Immortal in Art’). The title 
suggests ‘literary classics.’ However the collection as a whole is 
somewhat heterogeneous. In an article entitled ‘Don Akherache Nirop’ 
(‘Two Last Messages’), he has tried to throw light on the very different 
personalities of Savarkar and Nehru by juxtaposing their last testaments. 
Although valuable, it is not clear why it should find a place in this book. 
Most of the rest of the essays are addressed to literary works but in an 
oblique manner. It is the specific characters in the works rather then the 
works as a whole which ai'e made central themes. For example, Anna in 
IcAsXoy^'5 Anna Karenina, ‘The Outsider’ in Camus’ Outsider, Mr. Chips 
in Goodbye Mr. Chips, Raskolnikov in Dostoyevsky’s Crime and 
Punishment, the ‘woman’ in Chekov’s ‘Darling’, the ‘Doctor’ in 
Sharachchandra’s Savyasachi. There are only three essays directly 
addressed to whole books; A satirical novel by an Italian author, Ionesco’s 
Rhinoceros and the Mahabharat. One essay is on the famous characters 
Laurel and Hardy. A borderline essay ‘Bapusaheb’ is on Prof. Shri. Ma. 
Mate which evaluates his contribution to short story in a general 
manner. It is more analytical than appreciative. Among all these essays, 

I found the one on Rhinoceros as the most engaging and I shall try to 
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give a flavour of Pundalik’s penmanship with reference to that essay. 

It is well-known that the central idea of Ionesco’s play is that the 
residents of a city transform themselves into rhinoceroses. 

In the beginning Pundalik explains, by stages, the content of each 
act and scene. While doing this he mixes with his narration the 
anticipated reactions of the audience. He shows how the audience would 
experience wonder, exultation etc. This gives the reader the feeling of 
being part of the theatre crowd watching the play. 

As the narration proceeds, Pundalik suggests, unobtrusively, 
the several layers of meaning implicit in the script - the barren 
intellectuality of the ‘Logician’ who refuses to believe what his eyes tell 
him; the choice people sometimes voluntarily make of evil; the tastes of 
the ‘crowd’ as against those of the ‘elite’; the helplessness and anguish 
of the ‘cultured’ minority in the face of the advancing tide of crudity 
and baseness; the basic dilemma of the absence of criteria to judge the 
relative worth of different cultures; the meaning (or lack of it) of a 
‘language’ when there is only one person left to speak it etc. 

In the last scene Bereson overcomes his temptation to become a 
rhino himself when all others have become rhinos and stands up against 
the onslaught of animal culture - and when he rises, with him rises up 
the entire heritage of human civilization, accumulated bit by bit over 
aeons, to defend its right of existence. 

Witli reference to the end of the play Pundalik is careful to observe 
that Bereson’s is not the kind of heroism which should elicit mindless 
applause. It is heroism accompanied by agonising, almost maddening, 
loneliness. 

This impressionistic account is followed by critical observations 
which may be reproduced in brief. 

People are getting transformed into rhinoceroses, 
but one man is fighting to preserve his humanness - the 
symbolism here is self-evident. In today’s mechanical world 
man is losing his essential humanity; there is also the dread 
of totalitarianism sweeping across the world. All-engulfing 
state power imposes a regimentation and may be Ionesco wants 
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to throw light on this predicament... However, the thrust of 
Ionesco’s questionings and philosophical probings is more 
powerful than that of George Orwell or Chapek. His dramatic 
genius does not proceed in one single direction but touches 
upon several planes of life and existence. Ionesco has his own 
ideas about the nature of the literary art. He says, ‘Any real¬ 
ism falls short of reality. Truth is in imagination. Reality is 
more important than realism’... The greatest significance of 
Ionesco’s contribution is in creating a symbolic world to 
invest meaning in these tenets... 

On the one hand, there is individual Man, destined to 
suffer inevitable loneliness; on the other, there is a visionary 
world of rhinoceroses which while subverting the moral 
order based on liberty offers you homogeneity, sociality, 
companionship, but also promises a cruel imprisonment of 
the self. 

What a powerful grip Ionesco has on his medium! When 
he propounds fundamental truths he does not lecture. He is 
not shrill. He does not indulge in exhibition of anger or 
bitterness. Contemporary Beatniks and the ‘angry’ writers 
are loud... He says ‘My plays represent a mood and not an 
ideology; an impulse, not a programme’ and what he tells us 
is true. He has a sense of humour which the ‘Angries’ lack 
and he is more cool-headed, profound and full of 
understanding. 

We shall now make a few brief observations on some of Pundalik’s 
other appreciations. ‘Dear Papa Hemingway’ is an essay on the short 
novel The Old Man and the Sea. Actually the essay is not an 
appreciation of the novel as such, but of the simple but profound 
experience of the ‘Old Man’ and the unadorned style in which it is 
expressed. Pundalik tells us that Hemingway realised in this novel what 
he was groping to achieve all his life - ‘the right word.’ Although the 
essay is on The Old Man and the Sea, other writings of Hemingway also 
come in for appropriate comment. The essay ends with the incident of 
Hemingway shooting himself through the forehead. Pundalik links this 
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self-slaughter to Hemingway’s having fulfilled his life’s purpose in 
finally finding ‘the right word.’ Thus the story of the old fisherman has 
been made an excuse to present the story of Hemingway himself. 
Similarly, while dealing with the character of Anna, Pundalik 
gravitates towards Tolstoy and explores the mysterious relationship 
between the author and the female character created by him. In this 
manner, these literary appreciations acquire unexpected dimensions and 
deeply moving forms. 

Since space forbids a detailed reference to each of Pundalik’s 
essays, we shall content ourselves with a couple of broad generalisations 
about his writings. They are eminently readable and some of them weave 
their spell around you. His perceptive eye for beauty constanly makes its 
presence felt. An important expample is his comparison of Ramayana 
and Mahabharata in the essay ‘Mahabharat’. Another is the acumen 
with which he analyses Prof. Mate’s contribution to short story in the 
essay ‘Bapusaheb.’ 

These essays reflect the unbounded love which Pundalik feels 
towards classics of literature. Some of the scenes or sites in the books 
assume a real existence for him and he uses the names in fiction for 
what he sees as their replicas in the real world. He writes with great 
enthusiasm about the works he has enjoyed. 

However, occasionally, this enthusiasm overflows and the preambles 
to some of the pieces become excessively lengthy. For example, at the 
beginning of the essay on Hemingway, Pundalik explores Indian 
literary history to locate the descriptions of the sea and speculates on 
why, in spite of a long coast line, it has not been the subject of writings 
of Indian litterateurs. All this was unnecessary. The preamble to 
‘Rliinoceros’ could have been profitably omitted. Sometimes, he takes 
an adolescent delight in making Western writers wise about Hindu 
customs. And yet his penetrating insight into the characters and the 
authors and the sensitive handling of the material overweigh these 
shortcomings and make us turn to the original works with a new^ye. 



6. Character Sketches 


Aavaclleli Manase (‘People I Liked’) is a collection of 11 sketches. 
Some of these essays such as the one on Pu. La. Deshpande and the 
other on Chim. Vi. Joshi really do not belong here. The piece on Pu. La. 
Deshpande is the report of an interview. The essay on Chim. Vi. Joshi is 
actually on ‘ Chimanrao’, a humorous character created by Joshi. It should 
have been included in Shashwatache Rang. 

How does one evaluate character sketches of people in real life? 
In this context a point has been made by R. B. Patankar that if the 
subject of the sketch is a stranger to the reader, he (the reader) will not 
be in a position to evaluate its worth. The implication of Patankar’s 
proposition is that the value of a character sketch depends upon the 
accuracy with which the ‘truth’ about the person in question is told. 
This is a one-sided view; character sketches are not biographies or 
histories; they are primarily literary pieces and therefore it follows that 
they must be judged as literature. It is true, of couse, that a character 
sketch must respect truth; but historical truth is not the whole of a 
character sketch. 

Literary character sketches cannot be extensive studies of their 
subjects. They can, at the most, tlirow light on only a few aspects of the 
individual concerned. Pundalik’s character sketches are no exception; 
one could say they are ‘profiles’ rather than life-size portraits. The 
attempt in each sketch is to capture a significant aspect of the 
personality and throw light on it from several angles. The aspect targetted 
provides a unifying thread. For example Pundalik highlights the 
dominant characteristic of Pu. Ga. Sahasrabuddhe (a teacher and thinker) 
as ‘certitude’. In the case of Shri. Pu. Bhagwat (editor of a prestigious 
literary magazine and a critic) the aspect chosen for attention is his 
afS^tionate concern for his writers. Speaking about the care with which 
Bhagwat nurses his writers, Pundalik says, “The writer may be an 
established one or a novice, he may strike out a new path or he may be 
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a plodder, Shri. Pu. ‘adopts’ him as his own.” Prin. Naralkar was a 
‘magician’ who turned a school into a ‘fairy-tale.’ 

Pundalik has so chosen the titles of his sketches that they 
themselves suggest the keynote of the personality in question. For 
example, “A Headmaster who Turned a School into a Fairy Tale” 
(Naralkar); “A Maharashtrian Teacher in the Greek Mould” 
(Sahasrabuddhe) and so on. In no case is the name of the person used in 
the title. (One may, however, question the propriety of doing so 
mechanically each time.) 

In these portrayals Pundalik frequently employs apparently trivial 
details to suggest a broader meaning. For example, even at an advanced 
age Anant Kanekar (poet and essayist) was fond of wearing striped shirts; 
Pundalik links this up with his undying youthfulness. The essay on the 
unmarried, lonely old scholar, Shejwalkar, ends on a mild note of pa¬ 
thos as follows: 

Two last things about Shejwalkar. I have a small 
photograph of him in which he is standing, one arm resting 
on the back of an empty chair. 

Sometimes he brought champak flowers and presented 
one each to his younger colleagues. To some he presented 
two, saying, ‘And that one extra for your wife’, and smiling 
bashfully. 

Most of the subjects come alive, even visually. When Irawati Karve 
(the anthropologist) discovered a new clue in her research “her face 
used to go red with excitement. She used to hold her fists tightly to her 
chest, wave her head from side to side and cry, "How beautiful, how 
marvellous!”’ Of Saharabuddhe he writes, “His curiosity reflects itself 
in his eyes, on his forehead, in his palms. Just as some people laugh 
with their whole frame the Doctor’s (.Sahasrabuddhe’s) feeling of 
curiosity spreads all over his body.” 

Most of the sketches are in the nature of tributes to the subjects. 
They concern themselves primarily with their subjects’ pleasant and 
attractive sides. Now, it is obvious that any person would have some 
traits which are unpleasant, iiritaung or repulsive. Can we then say that 
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Che truth which Pundalik presents is not the whole truth? Frankly, it 
would be difficult to offer a judgement. In defence of Pundalik it could 
be said that the name of his book is ‘People I Liked.’ This presumes his 
decision and we must respect it. Secondly, some people are not overly 
critical of others. They'do not either notice the defects in others or tend 
to ignore them as immaterial; Pundalik, I have reason to believe, was 
this kind of a man. Plain ignorance may also sometimes limit our 
perception of truth. Further, a character sketch, as said earlier, is not an 
adequate medium to comprehend the whole personality of a man. For 
all these reasons, it would be rash to accuse Pundalik of having 
deliberately hidden from the reader’s view the unpleasant side of the 
subject. And yet, when all is said and done, the uncomfortable feeling 
persists that almost all the subjects are shown in a favourable light. 
Maybe a concern for ‘propriety’ exercised his mind. (Surprisingly 
Pundalik is most forthright in the portrayal of his mother to whom he 
was greatly attached!) 

The best piece, undoubtedly, is the one on Sane Guruji (Pan. Sa. 
Sane), a much revered and saintly figure whose Shyamchi Aai, a tale of 
a mother’s love, told in a mushy, sentimental style but written with 
great sincerity, overwhelmed an entire generation in the ‘thirties.’ 
Shyamchi /lat is a thinly-disguised autobiograpical account and Pundalik 
has no difficulty in identifying the author with the character of Shyam. 
Thus although, ostensibly, Shyam is the centre of Pundalik’s attention, 
incidents connected with the real-life Guruji intermingle with Shyam’s 
portrayal and finally it is the Guruji, without the name, who becomes 
the subject of the essay. This mode of writing has given him (the Guruji) 
a fascinating aura of a half-real half-imaginary figure. The Guruji ended 
his life for reasons which remain obscure till today. Pundalik traces this 
to his total incapacity to face life and to his mother-fixation 
evident in Shyamchi Aai. Striking incidents in the life of Shyam as a 
child provide for Pundalik windows through which he can view the 
personality of the adult Guruji. 

There are, in the course of the essay, allusions to other writings of 
the Guruji. On the one hand they enrich the protryal; on the other, by 
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inviting Pundalik’s comment they reveal the strengths and weaknesses 
of the Guruji’s writings and thus offer a stimulating critique. 

Since the essay is written in the form of a letter addressed to Shyam, 
a tender and affectionate tone pervades it and adds to it a further 
touching dimension. 

All in all, this is a beautiful piece combining psychoanalytical depth 
with literary merit of a high degree. It deserves to be honoured as one of 
the best of its kind in Marathi. 

It must be remarked that Pundalik is, as usual, very meticulous 
about the beginning, the end and the overall form of each one of the 
essays. 

Finally, one must mention the sensitive style of his prose. At the 
end of tlie piece on Savarkar the following luminous passage occurs. 

Walk bare-footed and dare the scorching heat of the sun. 
Singe the palms with something burning hot. Nonchalantly 
enter some wretched wayside eating place and taste the taste 
of abject poverty. Roam about at midnight in the jungles 
around the Parvati temple or the Fergusson College hills. And 
in the light of the tiny glow-wormlike flame of martyrdom, 
nursed in the mind, wait for the dawn of the revolution to 
burst forth from the womb of the night. Thus it was that we 
spent our days. Thus it was that we loved Savarkar. 



7. Critical Writings 


Pundalik has written both applied and theoretical criticism. The 
former, mostly in the form of reviews, constitutes a greater proportion 
of his total critical writing. 

Some of the important characteristics of Pundalik’s applied 
criticism are the following ; His point of view is broadly formalistic. He 
investigates the formal beauty of the literary work with great subtlety 
and perspicuity. He provides attention to the totality of the 
literary work, explores the inter-relationships of its various parts, the 
balance achieved or missed by them, the relationship between the 
content and the style and the rhythm of the nturative. 

When Pundalik writes on any particular'piece, the entire background 
of the total literary contribution of the author is invariably present in his 
mind. This gives a comparative orientation to his writing. Another 
important aspect of his criticism is that he appraises an author in the 
context of that class of his contemporaries who write in a similar genre. 
For example the short story writer Shri. Ja. Joshi wrote most of his 
stories on middle class family problems. While judging the value of his 
contributions, Pundalik brings to bear on his subject his familarity with 
writings of contemporaries like Bokil, Kavathekar, Ya. Go. .Toshi, 
Shashikant Punarvasu, Vasundhara Patwardhan, Arvind Gokhale, 
Gangadhar Gadgil, etc. This lends a perspective and richness to his 
assessment. 

With a fine measure of fairness, Pundalik meticulously identifies 
merits and blemishes. Some authors have been subjects of his 
criticism; and yet, whatever little of value has come from their pen, 
receives proper acknowledgement. His writings are also marked by a 
sense of responsibility expected of a distinguished writer writing about 
his contemporaries, and yet nowhere does his sense of decency come in 
the way of an outspoken evaluation. 
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Althought critical writings are basically discursive in nature they 
do not have to be diy-as-dust tracts, Pundalik can combine both, a highly 
perceptive critical faculty and a fine style of writing. Some of his 
criticisms are themselves first-class literature. We have seen examples 
of these in our appraisal of his appreciative writings. But even his more 
formal book reviews have a shine of their own. For instance, 
commenting on Shri. Ja. Joshi’s short stories he says, “His world is 
large, but in half his stories he instists on first person narration. This is 
like having only one window to a large mansion.” He captures the 
essence of Pu. Shi. Rege’s noveletteSavirn in the following words, “Rege 
gives us the feel of the texture of an emotion but not its structure.” Chin. 
Ttyam. Khanolkar’s novels, according to Pundalik, are not mature pieces; 
when you read them “you feel dejected as if after seeing a handsome but 
underdeveloped baby.” Of Sane Guruji he says, “His eyes were always 
so brimful of tears that they could not see the complex crazy-quilt 
pattern of paths that led to the understanding of life.” He sums up Anant 
Kanekar (the essayist and poet) in the following words: “Just as a singer 
with very mobile voice fails to accomplish the steady development of a 
melody, so perhaps an author with an agile mind cannot bring himself 
to sustained and concentrated thinking about the world.” 

In addition to writing reviews of individual works of art Pundalik 
has also written reviews of literary trends over a period of time such as 
those in post-war Marathi novel and drama. They are brief but 
competent. 

A word is necessary about theoretical criticism written by Pundalik. 
He has not written anything about fundamental questions of literary 
aesthetics. What he has done is to take a few problems and set down his 
observations on them. Here, too, he is seen defending formalism. 
He does not carry on his head the unnecessary burdens of ‘social 
consciousness’ or ‘commitment’; on the contrary, he has fought such 
positions. An example is the fothrightness with which he sums up very 
pithily the contribution of Dalit literature : “The creative urges of 
the non-elite classes which constitute 96.5% of the population came 
alive.... An unkonwn area of human experience began to enter our 
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consciousness. A new and vigorous branch shot out of the ancient tree 
of Marathi literature. Once this credit is given to Dalit literatue, it should 
not ask for more, nor should Marathi criticism concede anything more.” 

While Pundalik does not belittle complexity and depth of content 
he gives a high value to form. What he stresses in his assessments are 
the unity of content and expression, the organic unity of the work of art, 
its formal structure etc. He claims that literary style does not have an 
independent value apart from the totality of the work. He has stood by 
the concept of literary aristoracy. All these views are consistent with his 
basic angle of vision. In a way there is not much that is new here nor has 
he explored familiar critical stances at very great depth; only, he has 
provided greater detail and additional examples. 

We may notice some of his thoughtful observations. In the course of 
a review of Shri. Vyan. Ketkar’s novels he explores the role of ‘ideas’ in 
lieterature and says that thoughts and ideas are not taboo; however^, 
ideas must be intertwined with character; they must arise out of a 
conflict between man and his circumstances; some ideas have their own 
force and they must appear in literature without losing that quality; 
sometimes contending ideas produce sparks and their dramatic 
confronation can become the subject of creative writing. In short, ideas 
must become part of a wider experience. 

Some of Pundalik's criticism has a sociological orientation. In one 
of his articles (co-authored with S. H. Deshpande, Alochana, February 
1989) he has examined the utility of the concept of ‘Establishment’ in 
literature and come to a negative conclusion. There is an article by him 
which analyses the voice ‘frustration’ and ‘loneliness’ in Marathi 
literature (Hans, Diwali, 1966). Criticising the ‘imported’ nature of some 
of these sensibilities he says that in so far as Europe is concerned, hav¬ 
ing passed through industrialization, technological revolution, two world 
wars and facing a post-industrial society, its intelligentsia have existen¬ 
tial problems at the centre of their thinking; in India, by contrast, our 
central intellectual and emotional concern is with the adjustment 
between tradition and change. In another essay he tackles the age-old 
question of the rarity of tragedy in Indian classical literature and 
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hypothesises that the Indian mind ‘abhors extreme tension’ - an idea 
well worth examining. At one place he analyses the stuntedness of 
Marathi literature in general in the following words. “It is true that 
large social upheavals have not become the subject of creative writing 
and this is undoubtedly a matter of some concern. The reasons might be 
: the ego-centred religious and spiritual values of Hinduism, life 
sequestered in caste compartments, excessive tolerance and ecclecticism 
which leave no space for centres of exclusive loyalty, blunted sense of 
social justice owing to the existence of the caste system.” However, as a 
writer, he knew the limitations of sociological analysis and wisely 
observed, “Such propositions are not mathematical; a towering genius 
can rise above such constraints.” 

A more professional sociological exercise is a survey report on Dalit 
literature, prepared with Go. Ma. Kulkami as the senior author. (Dalit 
Sahitya : Ek Samajik Sanskritik Abhyas.) This is based on 
questionnaires replied to by 62 Dalit writers. In addition to a simple 
statistical analysis the book contains a useful introduction and a 
concluding chapter which assesses the literary value of Dalit writing 
and makes observations on their literary culture and attitudes. Some of 
the conclusions are interesting: The ‘audience’ of Dalit writers is mostly 
the caste-Hindu; autobiography is the most valuable part of the Dalit 
literary output; conversion to Budhism, unpropelled by any serious 
spiritual quest, did not cause any emotional turmoil and Dalit literature 
did not benefit from this experience. 

On the whole, Pundalik’s contribution to critical writing is 
respectable on at least three counts: One, his focus on aesthetic values; 
two, his frequent sociological observations; three, his balanced 
appraisals and mature judgments. 



8. Summing up 


It is time now to sum up and conclude this short review of Vidyadhar 
Pundalik’s literary work. 

He attempted various forms such as the short story, the drama, 
appreciations and pen-portraits. In each one of these areas he has made 
significant contributions. However, as he has himself said, he found his 
element in the short story and the major portion of his writings is also 
accounted for by this form. 

His universe of experience, spacially and socially, is somewhat 
narrow but the range of emotional experiences which he tackles is quite 
wide. The kinds of experiences Pundalik deals with are sometimes fleetng 
and ephemeral, sometimes durable and profound. But more 
important is the depth of emotions that he has plumbed. His special 
contribution to Marathi short story lies in his abiding involvement with 
the unknown, the unexplainable and the transcendent in life. Related to 
this is his interest in the sources of human action generally and in the 
drive supplied by 'faith’ particularly. I say ‘related’ because strong 
unflinching faith generally contains an element of the supra-rational. 

His other quality as a short story writer is to take on the challenge 
of particularly difficult themes - themes which would try the mettle of a 
lesser writer. Stories like ‘Samori’ and ‘Satee’ are examples. 

We have had occasion to remark on his singular ‘form- 
consciousness.’ This has drawn some criticism which I do not consider 
very fair. True, a great deal of thought and labour went into his 
constructions. But so what? So long as the effort does not ‘show’, so 
long as there is no smell of the proverbial ‘mid-night oil’, there is no 
cause for grouse. It seems reports of the pains he took over his writings 
did the rounds in literary circles and became the talk of the town. The 
charge that his stories are too finely honed is a back-projection from 
this knowledge. 
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The element of ‘imagination’ is said to be overly strong in his 
stories. Once again I would not consider this a blemish. What we call 
‘experience* is a commingling of several ingredients such as 
impressions received by sense-organs, thoughts, ideas, sentiments and 
imagination. The porportions in the mix are bound to vary from author 
to author. The crucial question is; Do Pundalik’s stories appear unreal, 
artificial, unconvicing or implausible? I do not think the answer is in 
the affirmative. In fact I would consider his lively imagination as an 
asset to the extent it has added an attractive dimension to his writings. I 
also suspect that a strong imaginative constituent in the make-up of a 
writer saves him from prematurely going stale or becoming defunct. In 
spite of mental and physical reverses Pundalik continued to write 
quality literature at least until he was sixty. Some of his stories do not 
satisfy ~ but the reasons are different. When he writes before digesting 
the experience fully he can become artificial, his construction can go 
hay-wire and verbal efflorescence can mar the literary quality. 

It is a pity that only about half-a-dozen of Pundalik’s short stories 
are translated into English and only three of them have been published. 
(See Appendix.) Further, not all of them represent the best in him. I 
certainly feel that at least ‘Samori’, ‘Davna’, ‘Satee’, ‘Viparit Kahi 
GhadalaNahi’, ‘Mi ani Pendse’, ‘Konada’, ‘Oupta Waat’ and ‘Pahara’ 
deserve a wider readership, 

Among his plays I would wish the same honour to be accorded to 
Prarthana and Chakra (separately, although Mata Draupadi has been 
translated). To the same list of desirable translations I would add, among 
‘appreciations’, ‘Genda’ {Rhinoceros) and ‘Priya Anna’ (on Anna 
Karenina and Tolstoy); among character-sketches, ‘Mangalyachya 
Dhyasacha Najook Bali’ (Sane Guruji). 

Pundalik is one of those rare writers who combined the critical 
faculty with the creative. In criticism, too, he is guided by the same 
form consciousness. His critical writings are marked by close analysis 
and sobre judgement. Some of them are themselves frrst-rate literature. 

Before concluding it would be interesting to speculate about 
possible links between Pundalik’s mental make-up on the one hand and 
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his literary concerns on the other. He had four brothers but no sister as 
mentioned earlier and this he considered a loss. He used to envy me for 
having five! I remember his very first literary effort which he read out to 
me in my room at the S. P. College Hostels. The marriage of his eldest 
brother was fixed and what he read out to me was a piece full of gushing 
expectancy about a ‘sister’ who was to enter his home. This craving for 
a sister along with all the associations that the word carried in a 
traditional Hindu home seems to thave coloured his understanding of 
womanhood in general. His women are essentially loving creatures, shorn 
of sensuality. This is why ‘sex’ is not at all a commanding theme in any 
of his writings. Even ‘Samori’ - the story earlier discussed - which 
deals with the expression of suppressed sex-drive is pivoted on a woman 
who is essentially ‘an angel of mercy’. One more reason for this 
approach to Woman must be Pundalik’s own excessive attachment to 
his mother. When she died a nonagenarian, he, a man of sixty-four, 
husband of a wife and father of three grown-up children, said, when 
overcome with grief, that he should have followed her. Leave aside the 
abnormality of the situation; when a mature man thinks life 
meaningless when his mother dies is unlikely to took upon women as 
objects of sensual desire. 

Mother’s protection and pampering - he was the best loved among 
children - must have weakened him to the point of emasculation. 
He always looked for mental support and especially in the last days 
literally sought somebody’s shoulder to cry on. Alone, he was helpless 
and this feeling of forlomness grew with time. Very early he realised his 
timidity; the token was provided by his very first published story 
‘Shreekant’ which was about a would-be young revolutionary who fails 
to pass the test of physical endurance and is overwhelmed by a sense of 
shame. (Pundalik had, around the same time, withdrawn from the RSS 
and this may also have been the result of a distrust of himself.) This 
inner consciousness of lack of courage in the face of odds may have 
sought compensation in a veneration of Savarkar - a man of truly 
heroic proportions - who remained a subject of his study and contem¬ 
plation until the very end. (The one-man show script, one of his last 
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literary ventures, is again on Savarkar. He had also given a series of 
lectures on the social thought of Savarkar.) A recurring theme in his 
stories is men of unwavering faith and hard decision and this may also 
owe its origin to wish fulfilment on the imaginative plane. His beautiful 
story ‘Davana’ which makes use of a folk-superstition about cobras and 
portrays a cobra making sudden and chillingly frighffcning appearances 
may have arisen out of the effort to overcome his fear of snakes. Fear of 
death and its sublimation on the contemplative plane planted seeds of 
many stories in his mind. It also led him into explorations in the 
unexplained residual of life and the part played by fate in general. He 
claimed certain occult experiences and premonitary dreams. (Ragini 
Pundalik, Sathsangat, P. 116). The transition from this to thinking about 
Religion was natural. Creatively it blossomed into stories like ‘Mai’, 
‘TVala Milala Vanmali’, ‘Vipareet Kahi Ghadala Nahi’; its academic 
epression took the form of his Ph. D. thesis and his last research project, 
Dhantia Ani Nidhama (Religion and Secularism) - both unpublished. 

His fear of examinations, his running away from home, his 
surrender in the legal battle over ‘Satee’, are all of a piece with a deeply 
felt insecurity. We have already referred to the labours he took over his 
writings. One more thing in this context needs to be mentioned. He 
often read out his drafts to writer-friends and others. So much so that 
the humorist Jaywant Dalvi once said, in public or private I forget, that 
“Pundalik’s reading sessions of his plays outnumber their stage 
performances." Well, all this shows that at least some degree of lack of 
self-confidence lay at the root of his literary labours. This does not 
diminish the value of what we finally have; it may have increased for all 
we know. And yet the side-light it throws on the author is important as 
a biographical detail. 

Psychological or psycho-analytical explanations do not tell us 
anything about the artistic merit of the final product. They tell us more 
about the man than the worth of his output In Pundalik’s case that 
worth rests on soild foundations which it has been our endeavour to 
expose to the reader’s view. 

In sum it may be said that he belonged to the front rank of the 
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worthy successors to the pioneers of the modern, post-war Marathi 
writing. He delved into new areas of day-to-day experience, handled 
challenging themes, allowed his fancy to roam about in many 
make-believe worlds and tried to give everything he wrote a beautiful 
form. There is no noubt that he will long abide in the readers’ mind. 
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Appendix 1 

Vidyadhar Pundalik's Writings 

(A) Literary writings and criticism 


(I) Short Stories 

1. Popati Chaukat 

2. Tfekadivarache Pees 

3. Devachapha 

4. Maal 

5. Fantasia 

6. Vechak Pundalik 

(Outside the above volumes 
published in various magazines.) 

(It) One- act Plays 

1. Chakra 

2. Chaufula 

(III) Plays 

1. Mata Draupadi 

2. Charvak 

3. Shraddha 

4. Kunikadun Kunikade 

5. Divas Phar Changle Ahet 

6. Dhanya Mee 


1st ed., Mouj, Bombay, 1962. 

2nd ed., Utkarsha, Pune, 1983. 

1st ed., Mouj, Bombay, 1969. 

2nd ed., Utkarsha, Pune, 1983. 
Mouj, Bombay, 1979. 

1st ed.. Majestic, Bombay, 1980. 
2nd ed.. Majestic, Bombay, 1987. 
Suparna, Pune, 1994. 

(Selected short stories, edited and 
with introduction by Pushpa Bhave) 
there are about 5 to 6 short stories 


Continental, Pune, 1968. 

(a collection of four one-act plays) 
Majestic, Bombay, 1976. 

Continental, Pune, 1972. 
Continental, Pune, 1979. 
Unpublished. 

Unpublished. 

Unpublished. 

(Text for a one-man show) 
Unpublished. 
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(IV) Character Sketches 

Avadaleli Manase 1st ed., Suparna, Pune, 1976. 

2nd ed., Suparna, Pune, 1983. 

(V) Appreciations 

Shashvatache Rang Suaparna, Pune, 1986. 

(VI) Translated Short Stories 

Pushpanjaii Pratima, Pune, 1983. 

(Outside this volume there are about 5 stories published in various 
magazines.) 

(VII) Translated Novels 

1. Majhi Sakhi 

2. Don Shaharanchi Gosht 

(VIII) Selected Writings 
Bahar 

(IX) Critical \Witings 

1. Nivadak Hari Narayan Apte(Selection from the novelist Hari 

Narayan Apte, with an introduction) 
Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1991. 

2. Dalit Sahitya : Ek Samajik (with Go. Ma. Kulkarni) Sugava, 

Sanskritik Abhyas Pune, 1992. 

(B) Non-llterary writings 

(I) Independent 

1. Arthik Vikasachya Continental, Pune, 1979 

Samajik Bajoo 

2. Religion in the Life of (Ph. D. Thesis) University of Poona 

College Teachers 1972, Unpublished. 


(Translation of Villa Cather’s Novel) 
Majestic, Bombay, 1969. 
(Translation of Charles Dickens’ 
ATale of Two Cities), Unpublished. 

(ED. Manik Mane, introduction 
by S. H. Deshpande) 

Unmesh, Pune, 1990. 
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3. Dhartna ani Nidharma Unpublished 
(In addition there are several articles and research papers in 
English and Marathi in various magazines and journals.) 

(H) Translations 

1. Amerikan Bhandvalshahi (Translation of J. K. Galbraith's 

American Capitalism) 

2. Amerikechi Rajakiya (Translation of the American 

Paddhati Political Process, by L. W. Levy Land 

J. P. Roche) 

Both published by Vora & Co., 
Bombay. 

❖❖❖ 
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Appendix 2 

Yidyadliar Pundalik in TVanslation 


English 

Play 

Mother Draupadi 
(Mata Draupadi) 

Short Stories 

‘Miaw'j (‘Mee Yeoo?*) 


‘Mona Lisa’ 


‘The Vigil’, (‘Pahara’) 
‘My Dear Holmes’ 

‘Swastik’ 

•The Pilgrims’ (‘Maal’) 

Hindi 

Play 

‘Karmabhoomi’ 

(Mata Draupadi) 

Short Stories 

‘Deevar’ {‘Bhint’) 

‘Antim Ratri’ 
(‘Akherchi Ratra’) 

‘Aur Vah Zuk Gayi’ 
(‘Samori’) 


By Gauri Deshpande 
Enact, September-October 1975 

By Gauri Deshpande, 

Indian Writing Today, 

17, July-September 1971 
By Gauri Deshpande, 

Indian Writing Today, 

12, April-June 1970 
also Debonair VII-6, June 1978 
By S. H. Deshpande, Unpublished. 
By Dnyaneshwar Nadkarni, 
Unpublished. 

By Maxine Benisten, unpublished. 
By Dnyaneshwar Nadkarni, 
unpublished. 


By Vasant Dev, 

Vibhuti Prakashan, Delhi, 1984 

By Prakash Bhatambrekar, 

Ajkal, December 1977 
By Chandrakant Bandivadekar, 
Dharmayug, 7th September, 

14th September 1980. 

By Yijay Bapat and Chitrasajja Mali 
Sarika, February 1967 
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‘Mar (‘Vari’) 
‘Sati’ (‘Sati’) 


Bengali 

‘Chakra’ (‘Chakra’) 


Tamil 

‘Antliim Ratri’ 
(‘Akherchi Ratra') 


By Prakash Bhatambrekar 
Dhamiyug, 23, November 1975 
By Prakash Bhatambrekar 
Sarika, 16-31 March 1982 
Compiled into 

1. Shreshtha Marathi Kahaniyan 1983 
Published by Prakashan Sansthan. 
New Delhi 110 032 

2. Bharatiya Shikhar Katlia Kosh 
1990 

Marathi Kahaniyan -1 
Published by Pustakayan, 

New Delhi 110 002 


By Jootika Basu, 

Bohurupee, September 1974. 


By Jayai’aman 
Manjari, January 1981. 
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Vidyadhar Pundalik 

Awards and Prizes 

1) Satyakatha Prize for the best short story (‘Aji Sharan Yete’), 1957. 

2) Maharashtra Government Prize for the best short stories 
(Popati Chaukat), 1963, 

3) Soviet Land Nehru Prize (Chakra), 1966. 

4. Maharashtra Government Prize for the best one-act play (Chakra), 
1966. 

5) Capt. Go. Gan. Limaye Prize for the best short story (‘Maal’), 1970. 

6) Vaman and Renu Deshpande Rrize for the best collection of short 
stories (Devchapha), 1976. 

7) Maharashtra Government Prize for the best collection of 
Character Sketches (Avadaleli Manase), 1980. 

❖❖❖ 
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Appendix 4 

Pronunciation of Proper Names 


(Pronunciations of names of real persons mentioned in this book, 
characters in Pundalik’s writings and titles of his books are given below 
in spellings according to standard diacritical marks.) 

As spelt in this book In phonetic spelling 

Names of Real Persons 


Bapusaheb 

Bapusaheb 

Bhagwat, Shri. Pu. 

Bhagavat, Shri. Pu. 

Bokil, Vi. Vi. 

Bokil, Vi. Vi. 

Deekshit, Ga. Ran. 

Dikshit, Ga. Ran 

Deshpande, Pu. La. 

Deshapande, Pu. La. 

Gadgil, Bal 

Gadgil, Bal 

Gadgil, Gangadhar 

Gadgil, Gangadhar 

Gokhale, Arvind 

Gokhale, Aravinda 

Joshi, Shri. Ja. 

Joshi, Shri. Ja. 

Joshi, Ya. Go. 

Joshi, Ya. Go. 

Kanekar, Anant 

Kanekar, Ananta 

Kanitkar, Vi. Ga. 

Kanitkar, Vi. Ga. 

Karve, Irawati 

Karve, Iravati 

Kavathekar 

Kavathekar 

• 

Ketkar, Shri. Vyam. 

Ketakar, Shri. Vyan. 

Khanolkar, Chim. Trayam. 

Khanolkar, Cim. llryam. 

Kusumagraj 

Kusumagraj 

Mardhekar, Ba. Si. 

Mardhekar, Ba. Si. 

Mate, Shri. Ma. 

Mate, Shri. Ma. 

Mehta, Vijaya 

Mehata Vijaya 

Naralkar 

Naralkar 

Paranjape, Shi. Ma. 

Parafijape, Shi. Ma. 

Patankar, Ra. Bha. 

Patankar, Ra. Bha. 

Patwardhan, Vasundhara 

Patavardhan, Vasundhara 

Punarvasu, Shashikant 

Punarvasu, Shashikanta 
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Pundalik, Vidyadhar Gangadhar 

Pundalik, Vidyadhar Gangadhar 

Ranade 

Ranade 

Ragini 

Ragini 

Sahasrabuddhe, Pu. Ga. 

Sahasrabuddhe, Pu. Ga. 

Sane Guruji 

Sane Guruji 

Savai Gandharva 

Savai Gandharva 

Savarkar 

Savarkar 

Shejwalkar 

Shejvalkar 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar 

Names of Characters 

Abhijit 

Abhijit 

Aditi 

Aditi 

Anu 

Anu 

Ashwatthama 

Ashvatthama 

Bhaskar 

Bhaskar 

Bheem 

Bhim 

Charvak 

Carvak 

Desai 

Desdi 

Deshmukh 

Deshamukh 

Draupadi 

Draupadi 

Duhshasan 

Duhshasan 

Gandhari 

Gandhari 

Jagadeesh 

Jagadish 

Krishna 

Krshna 

Madhu 

Madhu 

Malini 

Malini 

Manu 

Manu 

Pallavi 

Pallavi 

Pareekshit 

Parikshit 

Pendse 

Pendase 

Satishda 

Satishda 

Shantu 

Shantu 

Sunanda 

Sunanda 

Veerasen 

Virasen 
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Vishwanath Vishvanath 

Visubhau Visubhau 

Names of Books by Pundalik 


Amerikan Bhandvalshahi 
Amerikechi Rajakiya Paddhati 
Arthik Vikasachya Samajik 
Bajoo 

Avadaleli Manase 

Bahar 

Chakra 

Charvak 

Chaufula 

Dalit Sahitya : Ek Samajik 
Sanskritik Abhyas 
Devchapha 
Dhanya Mee 
Dharma ani Nidharma 
Divas Phar Changle Abet 
Don Shahranchi Goshta 
Kunikadun Kunikade 
Maal 

Majhi Saktu 
Mata Draupadi 
Nivadak Hari Narayan Apte 
Popati Chaukat 
Pushpanjali 
Shashwatache Rang 
Shraddha 
Tekadivarche Pees 
Vechak Pundalik 


Amerikan Bhandavalashahi 
Amerikechi Rajakiya Paddhati 
Arthik Vikasacya Samajik 
Bajoo 

Avadaleli Manase 

Bahar 

Cakra 

Carvak 

Cauphula 

Dalit Sahitya : Ek Samajik 
Sanskritik Abhyas 
Devcapha 
Dhanya Mi 

Dharma ani Nidharma 
Divas Phar Caivgale Ahet 
Don Shaharanci Goshta 
Kunikadun Kunikade 
Mai 

Majhi Sakhi 

Mata Draupadi 

Nivadak Hari Narayan Apate 

Popati Caukat 

Pushpanjali 

Shashvatace Ran g 

Shraddha 

Tekadivarce Pis 

Vecak Pundalik 



